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FROM THE PILOT: 


While the young cornet still continued gazing at the whale- 


boat (for it was the party from the schooner that he saw,) the 
hour expired for the appearance of Griffeth and his compan- 
ions ; and Barnstable reluctantly determined to comply with 
the letter of his instructions, and leave them to their own 
sagacity and skill to regain the Ariel. The boat had been 
suffered to ride in the edge of the surf, since the appearance 
of the sun; and the eyes of her crew were kept anxiously fixed 
on the cliffs, though in vain, to discover the signal that was to 
call them to the place of landing. After looking at his watch 
for the twentieth time, and as often casting glances of uneasy 
dissatisfaction towards the shore, the Lieutenant exclaimed— 

“A charming prospect, this, Master Coffin, but rather too 
much poetry in it for your taste, I believe you relish no land 
that is of a harder consistency than mud.” 

“T was born on the waters, sir,” returned the Cockswain, 
from his snug abode where he was bestowed with his usual 
economy of room, “and it’s according to all things for a man 
to love his native soil. I'll not deny, Captain Barnstable, but 
I would rather drop my anchor on a bottom that won’t broom 
keel, though, at the same time, I harbor no great malice against 
dry land.” 

“T shall never forgive myself, if any accident. has befallen. 

] 
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Griffith in this excursion,” rejoined the Lieutenant ; “ his pilot 
may be a better man on the water than on terra firma, long 
Tom.” 

The Cockswain turned his solemn visage, with an extraor- 
dinary meaning, towards his commander before he replied— 

“For as long a time as I’ve followed the waters, sir, and 
that is ever since I’ve drawn my rations, seeing that I was 
born while the boat was crossing Nantucket Shoals, I’ve never 
known a pilot come off in greater need, than the one we fell in 
with, when we made that stretch or two on the land, in the 
dog-watch of yesterday.” 

“Ay! the fellow played his part like a man; the ocea- 
sion was great, and it seems that he was quite equal to his 
work.” 

“The frigate’s people tell me, sir, that he handled the ship 
like a top,” continued the Cockswain ; “but she is a ship that 
is a nateral inimy of the bottom !” 

“Can you say as much for this. boat, Master Coffin?” cried 
Barnstable. “Keep her out of the surf, or you'll have us 
rolling in on the beach presently, like an empty water cask ; 
you must remember that we cannot all wade, like yourself, in 
two-fathom water.” 

The Cockswain cast a cool glance at the crests of foam that 
were breaking over the tops of the billows, within a few yards 
of where their boat was riding, and called aloud to his men—~ 

“Pull a stroke or two ; away with her into the dark water.” 
The drop of the oars resembled the movements of a nice 
machine, and the light boat skimmed along the water like a 
duck that approaches to the very brink of some imminent 
danger, and then avoids it, at the most critical moment, appa- 
rently without an effort. While this necessary movement was 
making, Barnstable arose and surveyed the cliffs with keen 
eyes, and then turning once more in disappointment from his 
search, he said— *° 

“Pull more from the land, and let"her run down at an easy 
stroke to the schooner. Keep a lookout at the cliffs, boys ; it 
is possible that they are stowed in some of the holes in the 
rocks, for it is no daylight business they are on.” 

The order was promptly obeyed, and they had glided along 
for nearly a mile in this manner, in the most profound silence, 


when suddenly the stillness was broken: by a heavy rush of 
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air, and a dash of water seemingly at no great distance from 
them. 

“There is the blow of a whale!” cried Barnstable. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” returned the Cockswain with undisturbed 
composure, “here is his spout not half a mile to seaward ; 
the easterly gale has driven the creater to leeward, and he 
begins to find himself in shoal water. He’s been sleeping 
while he should have been working to the windward !” 

“The fellow takes it coolly too—he’s in no hurry to get an 
offing !” 

“T rather conclude, sir,” said the Cockswain, rolling over his 
tobacco in his mouth, very composedly, while his little sunken 
eyes began to twinkle with pleasure at the sight, “ the gentle- 
man has lost his reckoning, and don’t know which way to head 
to take himself back into blue water.” 

“Tis a fin-back !” exclaimed the Lieutenant ; “he will soon 
make headway, and be off.” 

“No, sir; ’tis a right whale,” answered Tom ; “I saw his 
spout—he threw up a pair of as’pretty rainbows as a christian 
would wish to look at. He’s a raal oil-butt, that fellow !” 

Barnstable laughed, turned himself away from the tempting 
sight, and tried to look at the cliffs, and then unconsciously 
bent his longing eyes again on the sluggish animal, who ‘was 
throwing his huge carcass, at times, for many feet from the 
water, in idle gambols. The temptation for sport and the 
recollection of his early habits, at length prevailed over his 
anxiety for his friends, and the young officer enquired of his 
Cockswain— 

“Ts there any whale-line in the boat, to make fast to that 
harpoon which you bear about you in fair weather or foul ?” 

“T never trust the boat from the schooner without part of a 
shot, sir,’ returned the Cockswain; “there is something 
nateral in the sight of a tub to my old eyes.” 

Barnstable looked at his watch, and again at the cliffs, when 
he exclaimed in joyous tones 

“Give strong way, my hearties! There seems nothing better 
to be done——let us have a stroke of a harpoon at that impudent 
rascal !” 

The men shouted spontaneously, and the old Cockswain 
suffered his solemn visage to relax into a small laugh, while 
the whale boat sprang forward like a courser for the goal. 
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During the few minutes they were pulling towards their game, 
Long Tom arose from his couching attitude in the sternsheets, 
and transferred his huge form to the bows of the boat, where 
he made such preparation to strike the whale as the occasion 
required. The tub containing about half of a whale line, was 
placed at the feet of Barnstable, who had been preparing an 
oar to steer with in place of the rudder, which was unshipped, 
in order that, if necessary, the boat might be whirled round 
when not advancing. 

Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the monster of the 
deep, who continued to amuse himself with throwing the water 
in two circular spouts high into the air, occasionally flourishing 
the broad flukes of his tail with a graceful but terrific force, 
until the hardy seamen were in a few hundred feet of him, 
when he suddenly cast his head downward and without an 
apparent effort, reared his immense body for many feet above 
the water, waving his tail violently, and producing a whizzing 
noise, that sounded like the rushing of winds. 

The Cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, ready for 
the blow, but when he beheld the creature assume this formi- 
dable attitude, he waved his hand to his commander, who 
instantly signed to his men to cease rowing. In this situation 
the sportsmen rested a few moments, while the whale struck 
several blows upon the water in rapid succession, the noise of 
which re-echoed along the cliffs, like the hollow report of so 
many cannon. After this exhibition of his terrible strength, 
the monster sank again into his native element, and slowly 
disappeared from the eyes of his pursuers. 

“Which way did he head, Tom?” cried Barnstable, the 
moment the whale was out of sight. 

“Pretty much up and down, sir,” returned the Cockswain. 
whose eye was gradually brightening with the sport ; “he ‘ll 
soon run his nose against the bottom if he stands long on that 
course, and will be glad to get another snuff of pure air ; send 
her a few fathoms to the starboard, sir, and I promise we shall 
not be out of his track.” 

The conjecture of the experienced old seaman proved true ; 
for in a few moments the water broke near them, and another 
spout was cast into the air, when the huge animal rushed for 
half his length in the same direction, and fell on the sea with 
a turbulence and foam ‘eqtal to that Which is produced by the 
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launching of a vessel, for the first time, into its proper element. 
After this evolution the whale rolled heavily, and seemed to 
rest from further efforts. 

His slightest movements were closely watched by Barnstable 
and his Cockswain, and when he was in a state of comparative 
rest, the former gave a signal to his crew to ply their oars 
once more. A few long and vigorous strokes sent the boat 
directly up to the broadside of the whale, with its bows point- 
ing towards one of the fins, which was, at times, as the animal 
yielded sluggishly to the waves exposed to view. The Cock- 
swain poised his harpoon with much precision, and then darted 
it from him with a violence that buried the iron in the blubber 
of their foe. The instant the blow was made, Long Tom 
shouted with singular earnestness— 

“Starn all!” 

“Stern all!” echoed Barnstable ; 

When the obedient seamen by united efforts, foreedgthe boat 
in a backward direction beyond the reach of any blow from 
their formidable antagonist. The alarmed animal, however, 
meditated no such resistance ; ignorant of his own power, and 
of the insignificance of his enemies, he sought refuge in flight. 
One moment of stupid surprise succeeded the entrance of the 
iron, when he cast his huge tail into the air with a violence 
that threw the sea around him into increased commotion, and 
then disappeared with the quickness of lightning, amid a cloud 
of foam. 

“Snub him!” shouted Barnstable. “Hold on, Tom ; he rises 
already.” 

“Av, ay, sir!” replied the composed Cockswain, seizing the 
line, which was running out of the boat with a velocity that 
rendered such a manceuvre rather hazardous, and causing it to 
yield more gradually round the large loggerhead that was 
placed in the bows of the boat for that purpose. Presently 
the line&stretched forward, and rising to the surface with tre- 
mulous vibrations, it indicated the directitm in which the 
animal might be expected to reappear. Barnstable had cast 
the bows of the boat to that point, before the terrified and 
wounded victim rose once more to the surface—whose time 
was, however, no longer wasted in his sports, but who cast the 
waters aside as he forced his way with prodigious velocity 
along the surface. The boat was dragged violently in his 
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wake, and cut through the billows with a terrific rapidity, that 
at moments appeared to bury the slight fabric in the ocean. 
When Long Tom beheld his victim throwing his spouts on 
high again, he pointed with exultation to the jetting fluid, 
which was streaked with the deep red of blood, and cried— 

“Ay! I’ve touched that fellow’s life! It must be more than 
two feet of blubber that stops my iron from reaching the life 
of any whale that ever sculled the ocean!” 

“T believe you have saved yourself the trouble of using the 
bayonet you have rigged for the lance,” said his commander, 
who entered into the sport with all the ardor of one whose 
youth had been chiefly passed in such pursuits. “Feel your 
line, Master Coffin; can we haul alongside of our enemy? I 
like not the course he is steering, as he tows us from the 
schooner.” 

“Tis the creater’s way, sir,” said the Cockswain ; “you know 
they negd the air in their nostrils, when they run, the same as 
aman. But lay hold, boys, and let’s haul up to him.” 

The seamen now seized the whale line, and slowly drew 
their boat to within a few feet of the tail of the fish, when 
progress became sensibly less rapid, as he grew. weak with the 
loss of blood.’ In a few minutes he stopped running, and 
appeared to roll uneasily on the water, as if suffering in the 
agony of death. 

“ Shall we pull in, and finish him, Tom?” cried Barnstable ; 
“a few sets from your bayonet would do it.” 

The Cockswain stood examining his game with cool discre- 
tion, and replied to this interrogatory— 

“No, sir ; no—he’s going into his flurry ; there’s no occasion 
for disgracing ourselves by using a soldier’s weapon in taking 
a whale. Starn off, sir, starn off! the creater’s in his flurry!” 

The warning of the prudent Cockswain was promptly 
obeyed, and the boat cautiously drew off to a distance, leaving 
the animal a clear space, while under its dying agonies’ From 
a state of perfect rest, the terrible monster threw its tail on 
high, as when in sport, but its blows were trebled in rapidity 
and violence, till all was hid from view by a pyramid of foam, 
that was deeply dyed with blood. The roarings of the fish 
were like the bellowing of a herd of bulls ; and to one who 
was ignorant of the fact, it would have appeared as if a thou- 
sand monsters were engaged in deadly combat, behind the 
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bloody mist that obstructed the view. Gradually these effects 
subsided, and when the discolored water again settled down to 
the long and regular swell of the ocean, the fish was seen, ex- 
hausted and yielding passively to its fate. As life departed, 
the enormous black mass rolled to one side; and when the 
white and glistening skin of the belly became apparent, the 
seamen well knew that their victory was achieved. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH—THEIR HISTORY AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


We were privileged, a week or two ago, to pass through the 
extensive manufacturing establishment of Messrs. Jones & 
White, Philadelphia, (manufacturers of porcelain teeth,) and 
were obligingly furnished with some items of interest in refer- 
ence to the history of the art and the progress of the manu- 
facture, which we think will be of interest to our readers. 

It is but a few years since human teeth were used in artifi- 
cial denture, as well as ivory, bone, the teeth of domestic 
animals, &c.; but the greater durability and cleanliness of 
porcelain teeth have caused all other substances to be discar- 
ded; it being a fact admitting of no contradiction, that no 
animal growth can long resist the rapid decomposition which 
all organic substances, devoid of vitality, are liable to, under 
the combined action of heat and moisture and the secretions of 
the mouth. To obtain artificial teeth exempt from these ob- 
jections, it became necessary to seek them from morganic 
materials. 

The French dentists were the first to introduce mineral 
teeth ; but their progress toward perfection was very tardy. 
The teeth, being composed almost entirely of clay, were very 
opaque, too highly colored and destitute of any natural form. 
We were shown a treatise on dentistry, published in Boston in 
1814, in which occurs the following remarks :—‘Artifictal teeth, 
of a French invention, have been preferred in Europe, from 
their being made of mineral substances, and because they do 
not decay or effect the breath. They are, however, more brit- 
tle, less natural and more expensive than the kind in common 
use, viz : those made from the tusk of the hippopotamus.” In 
1818, or thereabouts, some experifments were made in the man- 
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ufacture of porcelain teeth in Philadelphia; for the honor of 
being first in the business there are not less than a dozen 
claimants. For some years, however, the success attending 
these -efforts was not very flattering, for, as late as 1822, in a 
treatise on dentistry, (published in Boston,) the following 
opinion is expressed :—‘Artificial teeth have been formed of 
various substances; but those which are most perfect are 
made of the teeth and tusks of the hippopotamus or sea-horse. 
The mineral or china teeth are very imperfect; they have 
an opaque, earthy appearance, are brittle, and the sensation 
they produce when brought in contact with the natural teeth, 
in mastication, is very disagreeable.” It was not until after 
1830 that any considerable progress was made ; all the teeth 
made previous to that time being very unsightly in color and 
shape, and totally unlike natural teeth. From that time to the 
present, the march of improvement has been steady. One 
after another, the difficulties in the way of imitation of the 
natural organs, on account of their semi-transparency, their 
peculiar color and their variety of tints, have been surmounted 
by perseverance and labor, nntil it would seem that, in point 
of strength, beauty of finish and perfect resemblance to nature 
in form, color and surface, as well as in the almost endless va- 
rieties of shape and style, and the ease with which they can 
be adapted to the great variety of cases which present them- 
selves, and in the ability to resist the hammer in riveting and 
the blow-pipe in soldering, there is little to be desired. 

Having thus glanced at the history and progress of the art, 
we come now to some details of the materials used in the 
manufacture and the processes. 

The chief materials are :—1. Feldspar.—This mineral forms 
an essential part of most primative rocks ; it is found of vari- 
ous shades of white, blue, brown, red and green,and is com- 
posed principally of silica, alumina and potash. That which is 
white, or nearly so, is the only kind suitable for the mannufac- 
ture of teeth. 2. Stlix or Flint.—This substance abounds in 
almost every part of the globe; it exists, more or less pure, in 
the form of white sand; the best adapted to such purposes 
being that which is familiarly known as rock quarts or rock 
crystal. 3. Kaolin.—This is disintegrated and decomposed 
feldspar, and consists of nearly equal proportions of alumina 

> 
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and silica ; it is of a slightly yellowish color, unctuous to the 
touch, and infusible, except with the addition of a flux. 

Besides the foregoing, there are fluxes which, though differ- 
ing from each other in the results produced, may all be described 
as glasses ; they are used to determine the point of fusion de- 
sired of the different parts of the tooth. 

The materials used in coloring are as follows :—1. Titatium. 
—This is a very hard, copper-colored and infusible metal found, 
in various localities throughoutthe United States. The crys- 
tals are of a reddish-brown color and shining metallic luster. 
It gives, when ground finely, a beautiful yellow color. 2. Pla- 
tina Sponge.—This is formed by dissolving platina in nitro- 
muriatic acid and precipitating. It gives a gray-blue color. 
3. Oxyde of Cobalt—This gives abright blue color. 4. Oxyde 
of Gold.—This is used to give a red color, in imitation of the 
gums. These are the principal colors used. Singly, and in 
different combinations with each other, and with the minor 
colors, they produce a great variety of shades. About 130 dis- 
tinct standard shades are made. 

Now, as to the process of manufacture :—The feldspar is 
first submitted, in the crude state, to a red heat, and suddenly 
thrown into cold water. This is called “calcining,” and its 
effect is to render it more easily broken, it is broken between 
flint stones, and so rendered fine enough to be put into the 
mill, which is formed of burr-millston, with chasers of the 
same material. It is ground in water, floated off, and allowed 
to settle. The water is then evaporated, the spar dried and 
sifted, and is then ready for use. The silex is treated in the 
same manner. The kaoline is prepared by washing until per- 
fectly free from impurities, and, when dry, is ready for use. 

The eoloring materials are also ground until reduced to an 
impalpable powder. These materials are then mixed in pro- 
per proportions, and made into a mess resembling putty. This 
is what is termed “body,” and is now ready for the molding 
room. In this room are employed about thirty men. The 
molds in which the teeth are formed are made of brass, and 
are in two pieces—one-half of the tooth being represented on 
either side. The precise shapes desired are carved out with 
great care and labor, the holes to receive the platina pins 
drilled in each tooth, the two halves fitted accurately together, 
and the mold is ready for use. The mold must be made 
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about a fifth larger than the size desired, to allow for shrinkage. 
These molds form a very important item in the stock of the 
manufacturer, numbering in the establishment before-mentioned 
over 700, making nearly 9,000 different shapes and styles, 
costing as high for some varieties as $50 per mold. There 
are from six to twenty-four shapes in each mold. The first 
operation in the molding room, after greasing the molds, is to 
place the platina pins (of which there are ten sizes, differing 
in length and thickness to suit the different sizes of the teeth,) 
in the moulds ; this is done very dexterously by means of small 
tweezers. The consumption of platina in this manner, in the 
establishment referred to, amounts to 900 ounces per mouth, 
which, at $6.50 per ounce, gives an outlay, for this article alone, 
of more than $70,000 per annum. In the cutting of these little 
pins, as in almost every other department of business, great 
improvements have been made. In their earlier experience, 
500 per hour were as many as could be made by an experi- 
enced workman. They can now cut to a given size and head 
600 per minute! The end that is embedded in the tooth has 
a head somewhat like the head of a pin, to prevent it drawing 
out. 

To return to the operation of moulding. The pins being 
properly adjusted in the molds, the “point enamel,” as it is 
called (a composition lighter in color than the body of the 
tooth,) is placed in the molds by means of a small steel spatula ; 
the body is placed in them in pieces corresponding to the size 
of the teeth; the top of the mold is then put on and the mold 
placed under a press, which compacts the mass. They are 
then dried by a slow heat. When perfectly dry, the top is 
removed, and the teeth will now drop out. In this state they 
are very tender, and require very careful handling. They are 
now placed on clay sides, and are ready for “biscuiting.” This 
is done by subjecting them to a bright red heat, when they 
can be handled and cut or filed like chalk. They are now sent 
to the trimmers’ room. In this room more than °20 girls are 
employed in removing and filling-up imperfections, cutting 
away the “spare edge” (as it is called) left in molding, and 
preparing the teeth for the next operation, which is enameling. 
The main ingredient of the enamel is spar, so tempered as to 
flow at a less heat than is necessary to vitrify the body ; so 
that, when burned, the body will not have lost its strength by 
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too much vitrifaction, and yet the enamel have the proper 
gloss. The enamels are put up in jars, colored as desired— 
blue, yellow, brown, &c.; they are mixed with water about the 
contistence of cream, and laid on with a brush. After drying, 
the teeth are examined to remove any enamel which may have 
run over the edges, smoothed with the finger, and are then 
ready for the gum room. The gum enamel is substantially the 
same as the other enamels, colored to imitate the natural gum, 
and is put on with a brush in the same manner. From this 
room, the teeth are passed into the gum-trimmers’ room, where 
the edges are dressed with a file, and the arch of the gum 
made rounding and true with a small, pointed instrument. 
They are then placed on clay slides, and are ready for the 
furnaces. These are structures of fire-brick, of which there 
are 13, holding over a haif tun of coal each, with a clay muffler 
in the centre. Beneath and around this the coal is placed, the. 
door-way walled up, and the fire started. They burn three or 
four such furnaces daily. The early part of the fire is used 
for biscuiting the teeth, and after the coal is thoroughly ignited 
and the heat becomes sufficiently intense, the burning is com- 
menced. One slide, holding about 150 teeth, is put into the 
muffler, at a time, and occupies (depending upon the state of 
the fire) from 10 to 30 minutes in burning. The practiced eye 
of the burner must detect, from the appearance of the teeth, 
when they are properly burned. If taken out before they are 
done, the enamel will craze or crack in cooling ; if a little too 
much done, the-surface will be too glossy, and the body will 
not be strong. When cool, the teeth are removed from the 
slides, and, if perfect, placed upon wax cards in sets, and are 
ready for sale. 

There are now engaged in Messrs. Jones & White’s estab- 
lishment over 100 persons, nearly one-half of whom are females. 
They can turn out, in finished teeth, with their present force, 
over 200,000 plain teeth per month—of course, not so many 
gum teeth, as there is much additional labor on these. The 
amount of wages paid weekly is over $900. Independent of 
the trade in this country, they are supplying orders for all 
parts of the world where the advancement of civilization has 
rendered the dentist a necessity.—Scientific American. 
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THE ROAD OF SOULS—THE NEBULAR SYSTEMS. 
EY CHARLES C. COFFIN. 


We behold, as we gaze into the heavens, a grey belt, or river 
of light, encircling the spheres. The telescope resolves it 
into stars, which seem to lie thickly together, and are bright 
dots of light, with a hazy back ground, which, as the powers 
of the telescope are increased, breaks into stars. . The Greeks 
called it the Milky Way, and imagined it to be composed of 
lacteal drops, which were wasted by Hercules, when an infant. 

The Indians of this land had a far more beautiful and poetic 
idea ; with them it was “The Road of Souls ”—the path of the 
good—the bright way to Paradise. 

Notwithstanding the immense distance of the stars of the 
Milky Way, astronomers consider that the solar system, when 
related to Arcturus, Sirius, and other stars, is itself a part of 
this river of the universe. The bare ide&é amazes us. We 
cannot conceive it. If it is such a measureless distance to our 
nearest neighbor, are all the stars, that numberless host which 
the telescope brings up from the depths, equally distant from 
each other? We can never hope to approach an approxima- 
tion of the distance. The human intellect finds in this an 
incomprehensible fact—not an idea—but a fact. It is power- 
less before space, unbounded space as well as before unbounded 
time. 

When we look upward to the Milky Way, we merely behold 
its edge. It extends outward, just as if the hoop of a barrel 
was an inch wide, but of immeasurable thickness, extending 
outward, with no limit whatever. It is not a continuous hoop ; 
it is broken and disjointed. It may best be compared to a 
river, with short turnings, and broken by islands. 

Analogous to the Milky, are the nebule—white patches of 
light upon the sky. It has been a favorite theory to suppose 
that the nebulz were worlds in the process of formation. This 
speculation has been seized upon by disbelievers in Revelation, 
as authoritive against the Mosaic account of the creation. 
God has not rested from his labor but still at work creating 
worlds ; but the contemplation of Lord Rosse’s telescope has 
brought up from the inconceivable distances these masses of 
cloudy vapor, and behold! it is no longer vapor, but worlds— 


blazing suns, systems of worlds. Some are egg-shaped ; some, 
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spiral-shaped, as if rotation had commenced, afd the light, 
fleecy matter was being drawn in as, in a manufactory, we see 
the cotton fibres drawn round a revolving centre ; some are 
fantastic forms, branching out in a thousand spangles ; others 
oblong ; others, long, narrow ellipses, wrapped in overlapping 
layers; with triangular nuclei or bright centres, with a sur- 
rounding nebulosity ; others, eliptical, with bright nuclei in 
either end—sometimes double dost of light, and sometimes 
quadruple, resembling the centres of light, as seeh through a 
globe of round glass, in common lamps; others, long, narrow 
strips of light, spread out like silver trappings ; others, crowns 
and wreaths of light. 

The resolution, or seperation of nebule into stars, is the 
crowning glory of modern research and observation. It 
reveals the infinity of God. It annihilates the world-forming 
theory. There are nebule still unresolved, which defy all 
attempts at separation by the telescope of Lord Rosse, or the 
Cambridge aud Pulkova refragtors ; but the fact that so many 
nebule have been resolved, is conclusive those remaining 
would yield to higher telescopic powers. 

We can have no conception of the immensity of space which 
these systems occupy. Light, traveling its two hundred thou- 
sand miles a second, has been thousands of years on its journey 
from these worlds. Rays which started before the creation of 
Adam have net yet reached us. Neither can we have any 
adequate conception of the immensity of those systems—those 
spirals of light. 

The orbit of Neptune has a diameter of six billion miles. 
If we could stretch a line of light across that immense orbit, 
it would not be long enough to reach across the ring of nebule 
in the Constellation Lyra. 

These assertions, so astounding, if they are comprehended, 
are sometimes received with distrust by those not familiar 
with astronomical science ; for the intellect of man instinct- 
ively protests against receiving and adopting as truth that 
which it cannot clearly comprehend; but an acquaintance 
with the science will dispel all doubts as to the correctness of 
the conclusions at which astronomers have arrived. We some- 
times attempt to grasp eternity—to obtain some sensible idea 
of endless duration, but illustrate as we may, employing what- 
ever figures that will extend the power of conception, we find 
that still beyond them is duration. 
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And so, as We gaze at the heavens, ever increasing the pene- 
trating power of our telescopes, we find that still beyond, God 
has suns and systems—worlds innumerable, which are “behind 
the vail.” 

Will they appear more clear to our longing gaze? Are we, 
in future, to advance as we have done in the past over other 
measureless fields of space, and behold the light of the worlds 
which now exist in imagination time only can determine. 


BE FIRM. 
a 


Let the winds blow, and the waves of society beat and frown 
about you, if they will; but keep your soul in rectitude, and 
it will be firm asa rock. Plant yourself upon principle and 
bid defiance to misfortune. If Gossip, with her poisoned 
tongue meddles with your good name—if her disciples, who 
invest every town and hamlet, nfike your disgrace the burden 
of their song, heed them not. It is their bread and meat to 
slander—treat their idle words as you would treat the hissing 
of a serpent, or the buzzing of many insects. Carry yourself 
erect; and by the serenity of your countenance, and the 
purity of your life, give the lie to all who would berate and 
belittle you. Why be afraid of any man? Why cower in the 
presence of the rich? Why “crook the pliant hinges of the 
knee that thrift may follow fawning?” No, friend, fear them 
not! Build up your character with holy principles; and if 
your path be not strewn with flowers, let it be beautiful with 
the light of divine life, and you will leave behind you a noble 
example, which will be to the world a perennial flower, whose 
leaves will be a healing to the nations, and its fragrance the 
panacea of the soul. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 
PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 


BY A MOTHER. 


Much has been said and written on this subject, yet in our 
humble conception much remains to be said. It is an inex- 
haustible theme, and will continue to command the attention 
of the best writers of every age. Train up a child in the way 
it should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” is 
the language of the wisest of men. This aphorism is as true 
now, as when it was uttered. It is like the laws of nature, 
unchangeable. There is nothing more certain than the fact, 
that the parent who trains up his children to habits of indus- 
try, lays a sure foundation that will make them useful members 
of society. It is the edict of heaven that “by the sweat of 
his brow, man should obtain his bread.” That parent who 
seeks to violate this law by the accumulation of unnecessary 
wealth for his children, violates.an ordinance of heaven, and 
entails upon them unnumbered woes. Whilst we insist on the 
necessity of training up children to habits of industry as the 
only path to future usefulness, we are far from teaching that 
an education in the ordinary sense of the tefm is unnecessary. 
Give your children a scientific and literary education in the 
broadest sense of the term. - It will be of more advantage to 
them, than the wealth of an Astor, if you have laid a proper 
foundation. The parent who so anxiously toils, and labors to 
leave his children so much wealth, as to free them from the 
necessity of active employment, unfits them for the enjoyment 
of that which he has accumulated. 
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It is a fact obvious to the most common observer that the 
children of the rich are characterized rather for idleness than 
habits of industry. Why is this? Is it because they are 
worse by nature than the child of want? No! But only 
because their habits have been neglected. They have been 
taught to regard labor as undignified, and though it may be 
needful for the poor, it is unnecessary for them. Little does 
that parent think that in the train of idleness, profligacy, dis- 
sipation, and vice follow as inseparable companions. We have 
seen the promising son of the rich grow up, the pride of his 
fond parents who eagerly looked forward to the day, when he 
should occupy a seat with the counsellors of the nation, or 
some post of distinction ; and we have seen all those fair pro- 
mises blighted, the opening bud destroyed by dissipation, and 
a drunkard’s grave the end of his career. On the other hand, 
we have seen the son of the poor laborer who toiled early and 
late to obtain a support for his family, aye too, and the lad 
that worked day by day, rise to wealth and distinction. Do 
you ask what caused the difference? It was not that the son 
of the rich man was naturally more indolent than the poor 
man’s, or that his talents were of an inferior grade. It was 
parental influence. 

If parents neglect to exert a timely influence on their chil- 
dren, and whilst habits are forming, do not imbue them with 
filial regard, how can they look to them to minister to their 
wants and infirmities in their declining years. No pecuniary 
compensation will purchase that kind attention and tender sym- 
pathy, so grateful to feeble old age, and which an affectionate 
child can bestow. How can parents who have paid little or 
no attention to the cultivation of the moral habits of their 
children anticipate for them days of usefulness and honor ? 
Only when they have done their duty, can they hope that their 
sons and daughters will reciprocate their kindness. Let me 
impress it on you; fathers and mothers, that the want of filial 
gratitude which in the course of your life you may have 
witnessed, either in your own child, or of others, was the most 
positive evidence of the want of this influence. We love and 
venerate the name of Washington for the great and noble 
qualities so conspicuous in his character; but for paternal 
influence that gave his mind a correct. bias, like Arnold his 
name might have been a by-word of disgrace. 
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The love of home, and the scenes of thildhood., to a greater 
or less degree is common to almost every person. It should 
be the aim of parents to cultivate this trait, and by every 
exertion in their power to render home pleasant and agreeable. 
There is an old adage, we have seen somewhere in the 
course of our reading, that says “Honey catches more flies than 
vinegar.” If you would have your children love home, remem- 
ber the power of kindness. 


Pleasant words and pleasant looks 
are always attractive. 


Woule you drive them from home, you 
have but to meet them with perpetual fault-finding, and words 
of unkindness. In your hands, to a very great extent, is the 
destiny of your children: it is with you to exert upon them 
an influence that will tell through all time for their weal, or 
their woe. 


» For the Southern Teacher. 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 


BY CHARILLE. 


In ages past and present she has been the light and guiding 
star around the pathway of youth—through the darksome vale 
and over the rugged steep, as they journey on to mature age ; 
and not then does she withhold her sacred influence, but like 
loatistone irresistible, draws all hearts into willing captivity by 
her childlike singleness of heart. Her heart is the dwelling 
of heaven’s joys, in its angelic purity ; and, alike to the hum- 
ble and the mighty does she extend her truest sympathy for 
varth’s woes. Hers is no weak mind, sinking under adversity, 
or flying off into chaos by prosperity, but calmly you see her 
watching for some ennobling work which her hands are ready 
to perform, not for the acquisition of dollars and cents, but for 
the benefit of her race, for the development of intellect, the 
extension of the domain of mind. She has no calculus by 
which to estimate the value of her own works ; herself is last 
in the recollection of the homage which is due to the eternal 
mind, feeling her own intellect but a feeble emanation through 


which the Creator vouchsafes to bless the world, and by her 
2 
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little efforts and teachings help to alleviate the pangs of death, 
dissipate the gloom of the grave, and direct the spirit eye to 
regions of immortality. Such she is, and such will she ever 
be. Oh, may we meet many worthy the appellation—true 


woman. 


THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 

A child was playing with some miniature building materials, 
and as the mimic castle rose before his eyes in graceful pro- 
portions,-a new pleasure swelled in his heart ; he felt himself 
to be the creator of “a thing of beauty,” and was conscious of 
a new-born power. Arch, wall, buttress gateway, drawbridge, 
lofty tower, and battlement were all the work of his hands. 
He was in wonder at his own skill in thus creating from an 
unseemly lot of toy materials, a structure of such rare design. 
Silently he stood and gazed upon his castle with something of 
the pride of an architect whd sees, after months and years of 
skilfully applied labor, some grand conception of the art 
embodied in imperishable stone. Then he moved around, 
viewing it on every side. It did not seem to him a toy, reach- 
ing only a few inches in height, and covering but a square foot 
of ground, but a real castle, lifting itself hundreds of feet 
upwards towards the blue sky, and spreading wide upon the 
earth its ample foundation. 

As the idea grew more and more perfect, the child’s strange 
pleasure increased. Now he stood with folded arms, wrapped 
in the overmastering illusion—now walked slowly around, 
viewing the structure on all sides, and noting every minute 
particularéand now sat down, and bent over it with the fond- 
ness of a mother bending over her child. Again he rose, 
purposing to obtain another and more distant view of his work ; 
but his foot struck against one of the buttresses, and instantly, 
with a crash, wall, tower, and battlement fell in hopeless ruin! 
~ In the room with the boy sat his father, reading. The crash 
disturbed him, and-he uttered a sharp, angry rebuke, glancing 
for a moment towards the startled child; and then returning 
his eyes to the attractive page before him, unconscious of the 
shadow he had cast upon the heart of his child. ,Tears-came 
into those fair blue orbs, dancing in light but a moment before. 
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From the frowning face of his father, to which his glance was 
suddenly turned, the child looked back to the shapeless ruins 
of his castle. Is it any wonder that he bowed his head upon 
them and wet them with his tears? 

For more than five minutes he sat as still as if sleeping ; 


then, in a mournful kind of way, yet almost noiseless, he com- 


menced restoring to the box, from which he had taken them, 
the many-shaped pieces that fitly joined together, had grewn 
into a noble building. After the box was filled, he replaced 
the cover, and laid it carefully upon a shelf in the closet. 

Poor child! That shadow was a deep one, and long in pass- 
ing away. His mother found him, half-an hour afterwards, 
asleep on the floor with cheeks flushed to an unusual bright- 
ness. She knew nothing of that troubled passage in his young 
life ; and the father had forgotten, in the attractions of the 
book he was reading, the momentary annoyance expressed in 
words and tones with a power in them to shadow the heart of 
his child. 


a % “ * 


Md 
* * * 


A young wife had busied herself for many days in preparing 
a pleasant surprise for her husband. The work was finished 
at last ; and now she awaited his return, with a heart full of 
warm emotion. A dressing-gown, and pair of elegantly em- 
broidered slipper’, wrought by her own skilful fingers, were 
the gifts with which she intended to delight him. What a 
troop of pleasant fancies were in her heart! How, almost 
impatiently, did she wait for the coming twilight, which was 
to be dawn, not approaching darkness, to her! 

At last she heard the step of her husband in the passage, 
ind her pulse leaped with fluttering delight. Like a bird upon 
the wing. she almost flew down to meet him, impatient for the 
kiss that awaited her. 

To men in the world of business, few days pass without 
their disappointments and perplexities. It is men’s business 
to bear this in a manly spirit. They form but a portion of 
life’s discipline, and should make them stronger, braver, and 
more enduring. Unwisely, and we may say unjustly, too many 
men fail to leave their business and troubles in their work- 
shops or counting-houses, at the day’s decline. They wrap 
them up in bundles and carry them home to shadow their 
households. 
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It was so with the young husband on this occasion. The 
stream of business had taken an eddying whirl, and thrown his 
vessel backwards, instead of onwards, for a brief space ; and 
though it was still in the current, and gliding safely onward 
again, the jar and disappointment had fretted his mind severely. 
There was no heart-warmth in the kiss he gave his wife, not 
because love had failed in any degree, but because he had let 
care overshadow love. He drew his arm around her; but she 
was conscious of a diminished pressure in that embracing arm. 

“Are you not well ?” she inquired. 

With what tender concern was the question asked ! 

“Very well,” he replied. 

He might be in body, but not in mind; that was plain ; for 
his voice was far from being cheerful. 


She played and sang his favorite pieces, hoping to restore, 


by the charm of music, brightness to his spirit. But she was 


conscious of only partial success. There was still a gravity in 
his manner never perceived before. At tea-time she smiled 
upon him so sweetly acrdss the table, and taked to him on such 
attractive themes, that the bright expression returned to his 
countenance, and he looked as happy as she could desire. 

From the tea-table they returned to their pleasant parlor. 
And now the time had come for offering her gift, and receiving 
the coveted reward of glad surprise, followed by sweet kisses 
and loving words. Was she selfish? Did she think more of 
the reward than of the pleasure she would bestow? But that 
is questioning too closely. 

“T will be back in a moment,” she said passing from the 
room, and she went lightly up tha stairs. 

Both tone and manner betrayed her secret, or rather the 
possession of a secret with which her husband was to be sur- 
prised. Scarcely had her loving face faded from before his 
eyes, when thought returned, with a single bound, to an 
unpleasant event of the day; and the waters of his spirit 
were again troubled. He had actually risen and crossed the 
floor once or twice, moved by a restless concern, when his wife 
came back with the dressing gown and slippers. She was 
trying to force her countenance into a grave expression, to 
hold back the smiles that were constantly striving to break in 
truant circles, around her lips, when a single glance at her 
husband’s face told her that the spirit, driven away by the 





[HE SHADOWS WE 
exorcism of her love, had returned again to his 
looked at he) soberly, as she came forward. 

“What are these?” he asked, almost coldly, repr 
prise, and affecting an ignorance that he did not 
to the beautiful presents she held in her hands. 

‘They are r you, dear,” was the reply. “= 
‘For me!” he exclaimed. ‘Nonsense ! W! 
with such jim rackery ? This is a woman’ 


Vv 


think I would disfigure my feet with embroid 
dress up in that gown ? vay, d 
is too much 
clown or ai 

And he w 

There was 
and partly 
Yet he 


have wounde | 


of mind. 


This une xpi eted 


ent, over 
many d 
joy, just : 


wife COUl 


sobs sl to repre: 
from the room, an oing back to th 
had brought the present, she laid 
closet. Then coveri ' 
and strove with 
deep—the hear 

In a little 


something to his 


overing, 
was weeping, said, in 
slightly re proving voice. 

“Why, bless me! not in tears! What a silly little puss you 
are! Why didn’t you tell me you thought of making a 
dressing-gown and a pair of slippers, and I would have vetoed 
the matter at once? You couldn’t persuade me to wear such 
flaunting things. Come back to the parlor,” he said, taking 
hold of her arm and lifting her from the chair, “and sing and 
play for me. ‘The Dream Waltz,’ or ‘ The Tremola,’ ‘ Dearest 
May,’ or ‘ The Stilly Night, are worth more to me than forty 


dressing-gowns, or a cargo of embroidered slippers.” 
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Almost by force he led her back to the parlor, and placed 
her on the music stool. He selected a favorite piece and laid 
before her. But tears were in her eyes and she could not see 
anote. Over the keys her fingers passed in skilful touches ; 
but when she tried to take up the song, utterance failed, and 
sobs broke forth instead of words. 

‘ How foolish !” said the husband, in a vexed tone. “Iam 
surprised at you.” And he turned from the piano and walked 
across the room. 

A little while the sad young wife remained where she wss 
left alone, and in partial anger. Then rising, she went slowly 
from the room—the husband not seeking to restrain her, and 
going back to her chamber sat down in darkness. 

The shadow which had been cast upon her spirit was very 


deep ; and though the hidden run came out again right early, 
it was a long time before his beams had power to scatter the 


clouds that floated in love’s horizon bs . ' 

The shadows we cast! Father, husband, wife, sister, bro- 
ther, son, neighbor—are we not all casting shadows daily, on 
some hearts that are pining for the sunlight of our faces? 
We have given you two pictures of life, true pictures, not as a 
mirror, but as a kaleidiscope. In all their infinitely varied 
relations, men and women, selfishly or thoughtlessly—from 
design, weakness, or ignorance—are casting their shadows 
upon hearts that are pining for sunlight. A word, a look, a 
tone, an act, will cast a shadow, and sadden a spirit for hours 
and days. . Speak kindly, act kindly, be forgetters of self, and 
regarders of others, and you will cast but few shadows along 
the path of life. The true gentleman is always tender of the 
feelings of others$—always watchful lest he wound uninten- 
tionally—always thinking, when with others, of their pleasure 
instead of his own. He casts but few shadows. Be gentle- 
men—ladies, or, in a word that includes all graces and excel- 
lences—be Christians ; for it is the Christian who casts fewest 
shadows of all. 





EVENING PRAYER. 
EVENING PRAYER. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“Our Father.” The mother’s voice was low, tender, and 
solemn. 

“Our Father.” On two sweet voices the tones were borne 
upward. Jt was the voice of reverent children that gave them 
utterance. 

“Who art in heaven.” 

“Who art in heaven,” repeated the children, one with her 
eyes bent meekly down, and the other looking upward, as if 
she would penetrate the heavens into which her heart aspired. 

“Hallowed be Thy name.” 

Lower fell the voice of the little ones, In a gentle murmur 
they said, “ Hallowed be Thy name.” 

“Thy kingdom come.” 

And the burden of the prayer was still taken up by the 
children—“Thy kingdom come.” 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven,” filled the 
chamber. 

And the mother continned—* Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

“Our daily bread,” lingered on the air, as the mother’s voice 
was hushed in silence. 

“And forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” 

“And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen.” 

All these holy words were said piously and fervently by the 
little ones, as they knelt with clasped hands beside their 
mother. Then as their thought, uplifted on the wings of 
prayer, to their heavenly Father, came back again and rested 
on their earthly parents, a warmer love came gushing from 
their hearts. 


Pure kisses—tender embraces—the fond “good night.” 
What a sweet agitation pervaded all their feeling! Then two 
dear heads were placed side by side on the snowy pillow, the 
mother’s last kiss given, and the shadowy curtains drawn. 

What pulseless stillness reigns throughout the chamber! 
Inwardly the parents’ ears are bent. They have given these 
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innocent ones into the keeping of God’s angels, and they can 
almost hear the rustle of their garments, as they gather around 
their sleeping babes. A sigh, deep and tremulous, breaks 
upon the ear. Quickly the mother turns to the father of her 
children, with a look of earnest inquiry. And he answers thus 
her silent question : 

“Far back through many years have my thoughts been 
wandering. At my mother’s knee, thus said I nightly my 
childhood’s evening prayer. It was that best and holiest of 
all prayers, ‘Our Father,’ that she taught me. 

“Childhood and 

] | 


> 7 
man nto the work 


my mother passed away. I went forth asa 
, strong, confident, and self-seeking. Once 
[ came into a great temptation. Had 1 fallen in that tempta- 
tion, I would have fallen never to rise again. The struggle in 
my mind went on for hours. I was about yielding. All the 
barriers that I could oppose to the in-rushing flood, seemed 


just ready to give way, when, as I sat in my room one even- 


ing, there came from an adjoining chamber, now first occupied 


for many weeks, the murmur of low voices. 

“LT listened. At first no articulate sound was heard, and yet 
something in the tones stirred my heart with new and strange 
emotions. At length there come to my ears, in the earnest, 
loving voice of a woman, the words, ‘deliver us from evil.’ 
For an instant, it seemed to me as if that was my mother’s 
voice. Back, with a sudden bound, through all the intervening 
years, went my thoughts ; and a child in heart again, I was 
kneeling at my mother’s knee. Humbly and reverently I said 
over the words of the holy, prayer she had taught me, heart 
and eyes uplifted to heaven. The hour and power of the 
darkness had passed. I was no longer standing in slippery 
places, with a flood of waters ready to sweep me to destruc- 
tion ; but my feet were ona rock. My pious mother’s care 
had saved her son. In the holy words she taught me in child- 
hood, was a living power to resist evil through all my after life. 

“Ah! that unknown mother, as she taught her child to 
repeat this evening prayer, how little did she dream that the 
holy words were to reach a stranger’s ears, and save him 
through the mmory of his own childhood and his own mother ! 
And yet it was so. Whata power there is in God’s word, as 
it flows into and rests in the minds of innocent childhood!” 


. 
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Tears were in the eyes of the wife and mother, as she lifted 
her face and gazed with a subdued tenderness upon the coun- 
tenance of her husband. Her heart was too full for utterance. 
A little while she thus gazed, and then, with a trembling joy, 
laid her head on his bosom. Angels were in the chamber 
where the dear ones slept, and they felt their holy presence. 


THE LITTLE GIRL THAT MEETS ME. 


There’s a little girl that meets me, 
And with laughter ever greets me, 
And to kiss her oft entreats me, 

As I stray 
Loi y the yvath of lif , SO dri ary, 
Where the saddened he art, and we ary, 
Shades the sunlight, shining near me, 


she has eyes as blue as heavy 
Only age d about eleven: 
But unto her God has given 
Such a heart, 
hat forever she is singing, 
And her sweet voice ever ringing, 
Be auty o’er the rapt heart bringing, 
Sweet es art 
With hei sunny hair, ¢ » curly : 
With he r tec th, so white an pe arly, 
{ have met her, late and early, 
By the way ; 
And I take her hand, and press it 
In my own, just to caress it— 
a Pretty little hand—God bless it!” 
[ do say 


May the world smile kindly on her. 
Benedictions fall upon her, 
Angels be her guard of hon 
As she goes 
Through this world of ours, singing’, 
Peace to troubled spirits bringing, 
No grief her pure heart wringing 
With its woes 


May the sweetest harp in heaven 
Brightest crown that e’er was given, 
Where the waves of life are driven 
Past the throne 
Echo to her dainty finger, 
‘Pon her pure brow ever linger, 
While each angel be a singer, 
Calling home ! { Charl ston Courier 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


BY H. MARTIN DAY. 


Until within the last few years, persons desirous of pursuing 


« learned profession, directed their attention either to the 
ministry, the law, or medicine. One or the other of these 
constituted the choice of vocation. It affords us pleasure to 
notice the fact, that whilst the different sciences are fast pro- 
gressing, and day by day new light beaming on the civilized 
world, that the learned professions are becoming less circum- 
scribed. Formerly teaching was regarded only as a temporary 
employment. This grew out of the fact of the low estimate 
placed on education by the masses. And then, as now, in 
many sections, if schools were kept up at all, it was only by 
the persevering efforts of a few, and then but for a short period 
during the year. At present a happy change has come over 
the public mind; by many, at least, a good education is 
regarded of more worth than land and negroes. Parents are 
becoming more and more convinced that it is a safe investment 
for their children—a legacy, of which they cannot be deprived 
by fraud or misfortune. As a sequence of this change, the 
services of well educated teachers is in demand. At present 
the supply of professional teachers, educated in Southern insti- 
tutions, is not sufficient to meet the wants of our schools, 
academies, and colleges. It is an undeniable fact, that the 
management of the public schools, in most of our Southern 
cities of importance, is in the hands of individuals born and 
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educated in sections hostile to the very institutions on which 
our success and prosperity is mainly dependent. I do not 
write to stir up sectional feeling, but with the hope, in some 
degree at least, to arouse attention to this subject. 

It is conceded without hesitation that the law, and medicine, 
are professions highly honorable, and that the office of the 
ministry is the vocation of heaven to guide the steps of erring 


man to indescribable “riches that neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt.” But whilst this is true, may it not with great pro- 
priety be asked, is the profession of teaching of less utility 
than either of those enumerated? Is not the moulding of 
society to a very great degree in the hands of teachers? Does 
any one doubt, that if correct principles are instilled in the 
young, that when they take our places as actors in the great 
drama of life, their conduct and actions will bear the same 
impress? The physical, mental, and moral capacity of a 
nation are developed in the school-room. If it should ever 
happen that as a people we descend from our present elevated 
position, and become ignorant, imbecil, or vicious, it will be 
more from the want of good common schools, and teachers of 
the requisite qualifications to conduct them than the impru- 
dent teaching of demagogues, who for the sake of political 
distinction would sacrifice the best interest of their country. 
To no cause are we so much indebted for our progress in 
enlightened enterprise, as the diffusion of knowledge in the 
school-room. Yet with all these benefits to society, it is a 
question of doubt, whether the teacher occupies a position 
equal to that of the minister, the doctor, or lawyer. 

Is it asked what is necessary to be done to elevate the pro- 
fession of the teacher to its proper rank? As the first step 
towards the accomplishment of this object, let the attention 
of the young that have the proper qualifications, be directed 
to it, in the choice of a profession for life. None can succeed 
in a profession without an adaptation by nature to it. It is to 
be regretted that of the number engaged, so few have made 
it, the vocation of their choice. More than half, are teachers 
from necessity. It is of but little consequence what the quali- 
fications of such may be, they are certain to regard it as an 
irksome, trying, vexatious employment. They want the first 
elements of success ; commonly, as soon as they have obtained 
a little means, it is dbandoned for something more congenial 
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to their taste and habits, To elevate the profession to its 
proper position, it is necessary to exclude from it such as are 
not willing to make it a permanent pursuit. 

Again, it may be observed, that no profession can command 
respect, that has no standard to regulate the qualifications of 
those engaged in it. It may seem almost needless to remark, 
that every profession is respected, to a very great degree, as 
the standrrd is elevated. No teacher should be allowed to 
collect tuition unless licensed, and none should be licensed that 


do not possess good natural ability, sound moral principles, a 


capacity for government, aptness to teach, and that cannot 
pass a fair examination on all the branches necessary to be 
taught in a well regulated common school. I do not hesitate 
to assert, that it is just as impossible for a student who desires 
to perfect himself in the art of teaching, to obtain the neces- 
sary qualifications outside of a model and normal school, as for 
the medical student to prepare for the duties of his profession 
without attending the course of lectures prescribed. If it is 
necessary to guard the medical profession, by close and rigid 
examination, to protect society from imposition, it is equally so 
in the profession of teaching. Let there be a high standard, 
and all applicants required to come up to it ; and our word for 
it, the profession will not only command respect, but it will be 
eagerly sought after, as one of the most desirable. 

Another step that must not be lost sight of, is that the 
salaries of professional teachers should be made equal to those 
of the same talent as in any other profession. No profession 
costs more time and more money to obtain the requisite quali- 
fication than teaching. No class of men labor harder, or are 
entitled to be better paid. Without good pay, it is folly to 
hope to secure a high order of talent. If a good salary will 
secure talent of a high order to another profession, the same 
pay will secure it to the profession of teaching. Without it, 
it will only command the attention of such as cannot succeed 
in other professions. A proper attention to these simple 
requisites, and the profession of teaching will be as much 
respected as any other. “A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
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It is useless to attempt the management of children, either 
by corporal punishment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, 
or by words alone. There is one other means of government, 
the power and importance of which are seldom regarded. I 
refer to the human voice. A blow may be inflicted ona child, 
accompanied by words so uttered as to counteract entirely its 
intended effect ; or the parent may use language, in the correc- 
tion of the child, not objectionable in itself, yet spoken in a 
tone which more than destroys its influence. Let any one 
endeavor to recall the image of a fond mother, long since at 
rest in heaven. Her sweet smile and ever dear countenance 
are brought vividly to recollection ; and so, also, is her voice ; 
and blessed is that parent» who is endowed with a plessing 
utterance. What is it that lulls the infant to repose? It is 
no array of mere words. Thee is no charm to the untaught 
one, in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the sound which 
strikes its little ear that soothes and composes it to sleep. A 
few notes, however unskilfully arranged, if uttered in a soft 
voice, are found to possess a magic influence. 

Think we that this influence is confined to the cradle? No, 
it is diffused over every age, and ceases not while the child 
remains under the parental roof. Is the boy growing rude in 
manners, and boisterous in spéegh? 1 know of no instrument 
so sure to control these tendencies as the gentle tones of a 
mother. She who speaks to her son harshly does but give to 
his conduct the sanction of her own example. She pours oil 
on the already raging flame. In the pressure of duty we are 
liable to utter ourselvé hastily to our children. Perhaps a 
threat is expressed im a loud and irritating tone; and instead 
of allaying the passions of the child, it serves directly to 
increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the 
same spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call 
up agreeable feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we 
would encourage in a child, the same we should manifest in 
the tone in which we may address him.-—Educational Monthly. 
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The thoroughness and fidelity with which the thorough and 
faithful. teacher of the present age performs his work is as 
remarkable as the want of them has been in preceding ages. 
Not only is the scholar taught reading, geography, grammar 
and history, but he gets a tolerable idea of almost everything 
else. He knows the Greek alphabet, and can decipher the 
Chinese characters that ornament the lid of a tea chest; he 
has explored Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the catacombs of 
Rome and Paris; he has a very good idea of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s—how they happened to be built, and who were the 
architects and master-masons thereof; he knows all about 
Baron Trenck and Baron Munchausen ; he is thoroughly posted 
in mythology, archeology, paleontology, ichthyology, meteor- 
ology, geology, theology, geneaology and demonology. It is 
true, he is only a scholar in the grammar school, and never 
devoted himself especially to any of these pursuits, but his 
teacher is a gentleman of extensive and varied erudition, and 
whenever there is an allusion in the reading lesson, the exer- 
cise in parsing, or even in the examples in arithmetic, to any 
of these branches of science, it calls forth a learned lecture 
which sometimes includes the whole sphere of human learning. 
He grows wise above what is wrltten in any of his books ; and 
it is not at all likely, that, when he becomes a man, any subject 
can be introduced to which he will be an entire stranger. His 
teacher has imparted collateral information to such an extent, 
that what the pupil don’t know isn’t worth knowing. 

It is not our intention to find fault with the fact that this 
amount of collateral information is giv@n to the scholar, for 
we believe it is at least one-half of the child’s education ; but 
we have a word to say in regard to the time and manner of 
imparting it. The intelligent and faithful teacher may and 
ought to enrich the understanding of his pupils with the trea- 
sures of art, science and general literature ; and he who con- 
fines himself to the letter of the text-books only half does his 
work. The following up of allusions to extraneous matters 
which occur in the various lessons, or the tracing out of the 
origin and history of events referred to in them, is a modern 
improvement which deserves encouragement, for it has done 
more to create an enduring love of knowledge in the mind of 
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the scholar than almost any other agency. The library of 
reference belonging to every well-furnished school is an instru- 
mentality of the highest efficiency, and one which the teacher 
ought to use himself and stimulate his pupils to use. There 
is no danger of imparting too much knowledge in this manner, 
but there is danger of neglecting the main subject, and leading 
the scholar into loose habits of study and application. 

Phrenologists tell us that there is a certain “ bump,” called 
concentrativeness, which may be elevated or depressed, or the 
mental habit which it represents may be improved by atten- 
tion and cultivation. One with this organ largely developed 
finds it difficult readily to transfer his attention from one 
subject to another ; hence, he is prolix and longwinded. Asa 
schoolmaster, he tells long stories and makes long explanations ; 
as a minister, he preaches long sermons: as a lawyer, he 
indulges in long arguments. One with this faculty but slightly 
developed, jumps from one topic to another with perfect ease 
and indifference ; as a minister, he has neither “head nor tail” 
to his discourse ; as a schoolmaster, he introduces a dozen 
subjects in as many minutes ; as a lawyer, he makes a general 
plea applicable to all the cases on the docket. 

Whatever of truth or error there may be in phrenology, 
most teachers have found it to be true that not more than one- 
half of a given class have the power to concentrate the mind 
on the lesson to which their attention’ is required. To get 
and keep the attention of scholars is the most difficult part of 
the teacher’s work. The scholar seems to lack the ability to 
fasten his attention vu the subject before him. He is willing 
to do so, will even struggle to do so, but the constitution of his 
mind is such as to render it almost impossible to accomplish 
the desired end. “The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
Cultivation will undoubtedly do much for him, but he can 
never stand on a level, in this respect, with one who has been 
differently endowed by nature. To scholars of this class, the 
frequent wanderings of the teacher from the subject before 
them, if not very judiciously managed, must be a positive 
injury. - 

It requires a certain amount of careful preparation, as well 
as a certain condition of the mind, to enable a scholar to do 
any work well. The teacher insists upon this preparation, and 
endeavors to produce this condition of mind in his pupil. 
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Place a reading book in the hands of a pupil whose thoughts 
are wholly absorbed by a principle in arithmetic, and he can- 
not read as he would under more favorable circumstances. 
When the class are expected to do their best—as they ought 
always to be expected to do—they are “loaded and primed” 
for the occasion. Their enthusiasm, their desire to do well, is 
kindled, raised to the highest possible pitch. They are 
instructed to open their mouths, to regulate their breathing, 
to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the piece to be 
read. ’ 

When all these conditions have been complied with, the 
scholar rises to read; and in his paragraph the name of 
Sinbad, the Sailor, occurs. Where was he born? What is 
the approximate value of a diamond weighing two tuns? 
What is a roc? Carnivorous or herbivorous? The whale 
which Sinbad thought was an island, and which played him 
such a shabb~ trick, opens the natural history of that animal. 
The loadstone that drew all the nails out of the ship, opens the 
subject of magnetism, which suggests those of electricity and 
galvanism. In short, there is no end to the wheels within 


wheels, and the communicative pedagogue goes down to the 


centre of the earth, up to the empyrean, and back to the crea- 
tion of the world. 

But, for the purpose of illustration, let us suppose that 
Sinbad, with all the side topics and moral reflections suggested 
by his eventful history, is happily disposed of at the end of 
fifteee minutes, or half an hour, can the class read as well as 
though they had not: interrupted? Are those necessary 
directions about the lungs, the tongue, teeth and lips, still fresh 
and uppermost in their minds? Has none of the enthusiasm 
that burned through the class at the commencement of the 
exercise evaporated ? Does the side talk about Sinbad keep 
the mind in unison with the spirit of the piece ? 

In arithmetic, John, who has carefully prepared his lesson, 
and who has just called up fresh in his mind the principles 
involved in the example he is about to explain, begins to read 
the problem : 

“ Bought ten hogsheads of madder.—” 

“Stop, John ; what is madder ?” interrupts the teacher. 

By the time madder is defined, its history given and its use 
fully explained, John’s brain is very clear on madder, and very 
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indefinite on arithmetic. Other articles require similar appli- 
cation, and aquafortis, gunny bags, cider, soap and candles, tar, 
pitch and turpentine, are mixed up with measures and multi- 
ples, roots and powers, to such a degree that only one-half of 
the class know a gunny bag from a common factor. 

We do not suggest that all the useful and curious knowledge 
of collateral subjects be withheld from the scholar, but only 
that it be given ata proper time. It has been our practice, 
for several years, to define the difficult words and consider the 
side topics in the reading lesson on the school day preceding 
that on which the piece is read. In arithmetic, grammar, and 
other studies requiring concentrated thought, they might be 
disposed of before or after the regular recitation. In our 
estimation they are nothing but scatter-brains, when intro- 
duced in the regular exercise, and when not necessary to a 
clear understanding of the subject. In reading, we would 
have nothing but reading ; in arithmetic, nothing but arith- 
metic—in everything but one thing at a time.—Mass. Teacher. 


“HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE.” 


The way of imparting all truth to human learners is by 
“ precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little and there 
a little. The significance in this last phrase is important for 
teachers to note, for it is only ltttle by little that positive advance- 
ment in knowledge and development is made by the young 
learner, and the wise teacher will be careful not to attempt too 
much at a time. Long lessons will carry your classes over 
more pages of the text book in a given time ; but short lessons 
thoroughly mastered, will give them more of real progress in 
learning. 

So in oral instruction especially, a child cannot be taught 
except as the teacher has his attention. The effectiveness of 
teaching depends upon the prehension of the learner. 

That instruction is lost which is offered to a child after his 
power of attention is exhausted, and we believe the mistake is 
too often made of confining classes too long in one exercise. 
“ Little and often” is a good maxim in teaching, only see to it 
that your instruction is apprehended and appropriated by 
your pupils, and their advancement will be sure. and, in a 
judicious estimation, not too slow.—Educational Herald. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


THE BOYHOOD OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
BY UNCLE WILL. 


Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorp, Lincolnshire, on 
Christmas day, 1642. When a child, he was remarkably small 
and tender, and his mother used to say, at that time she could 
have put the little boy into a quart mug. As he grew up, he 
became quite robust, and enjoyed the blessing of health and a 
vigorous constitution until his eighteenth year. At twelve 
years of age, having received some previous instruction, he 
was sent to school at Grantham, when like Bacon he gave 
evidence of a gifted and thoughtful mind. Young Newton, 
instead of playing with the other boys, was almost always 
busied in forming different models of wood. For this purpose, 
he procured a saw, hatchet, hammer, and many other tools ; 
and in his leisure hours amused himself in making a wooden 
clock. The object, however, which chiefly engaged his atten- 
tion, was a windmill which was building near Grantham. He 
very carefully watched the progress of its construction, and 
made a little one which in workmanship was considered equal 
to the original. When it was finished, he put it up on the top 
of the house where he was staying, with little sails, and 
amused himself watching their motion, as turned by the wind. 
One day he caught a mouse and put him in his mill, and called 
him his miller. He was not of much service to him, for instead 
of helping turn the sails, he eat up the corn that was put in 
to be ground. 
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I might tell you a great many things about this ingenious 
boy that would interest you very much. As might be ex- 
pected, he thought more of tools than his books, and did not 
stand very high in his class at school. Ido not suppose that 
his teacher and schoolmates thought, as he flew his kites with 
transparent lanterns with candles in them, fastened to their 
tails, and iooking like so many comets, that he would one day 
astonish not only Europe, but the whole world, by the disco- 
very of the intricate, though harmonious laws of creation, and 
aid in evincing the wisdom of the great Creator in the most 
wonderful of his works. Still less do we suppose his mother 
dreamt of this wonderful result, when she took him away from 
school to assist in keeping his father’s farm, and to attend 
market. Often, indeed, between home and town, he used te 
stop to study some old book under a hedge, or when sent to 
watch the sheep. It has been said, that an ingenious person 
is seldom idle. I have no doubt but that the mind of this litle 
boy was actively engaged from the time he could think and 
reason. I hope my readers will remember the story of 
Newton ; if they imitate his example, they too may become 
great and distinguished. It can be accomplished by applica- 
tion and industry. 





THE BLUE SKY. 


“Your mamma wants you to come down to the parlor and 
play the lady a tune,” said Bridget, running into the nursery 
where all the children were sitting. “You, Miss Jane and 
Emily, please to come.” 

The girls jumped up. “Something that we can play and 
sing together, I suppose,” said Emily. 

“Tl play the last one I learned, begiuse I can play that best!” 
cried Jane. 

“O no,” said Emily, “I cannot sing that at all ; you must play 
something that I can sing well.” 

And while they were putting away their sewing and smooth- 
ing down their hair, there seemed to be some contention, for 
each wanted to have her own way; and that is the secret of 
difficulties between brothers and sisters ; every one wants to 
do as he pleases. Jane and Emily were called very lovely 
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children ; and could they be really coming to an open disagrec- 
ment like this? Let us seo. 

When they were ready to come down stairs and on the way 
to the door, Jane threw her arm around Emily’s waist, and 
said, “ Well, Emily, I will play what you sing best.” And 
Emily answered, “ No Jane, play what you like and I'll try to 
sing as well as I can.” 

This was, indeed, lovely; each giving up so sweetly. A 
yielding and obliging temper is called the blue sky of the 
heart, and a very pretty saying that is. It makes blue sky in 
the home also, for it drives away clouds, and allows no rude 
and angry storm to rage there. It makes that “soft answer” 
which “turneth away wrath,” and utters that kind word which 
is better than honey or honeycomb. Are you cultivating an 
obliging temper ? 


JEM.—A JUDGE. 





“O dear!” sighed a half-starved, ragged little boy, one cold, 
chilly night in the Fall of 1829, as he sat, or rather half- 
reclined on his elbow, on the cold, damp step of one of the 
large fine houses in New York city. ; “ how I wish I had only 
one of them nice cakés in that window.” And as he half mut- 
tered to himself, his dark, tearful eyes watched the well-filled 
window of a large baker shop. 

There he sat, hour after hour, with no friend to comfort him, 
and no warm bed to sleep in. The only friend he had, as he 
thought, was his Heavenly Father, for his mother had died the 
day before from starvation, and now he was left an orphan, to 
wander all alone through that large, wicked city. 

Soon, however, he fell aeleep, and his troubles left him for a 
time. He slept long and soundly. At last he was awakened 
from his sleep by the sound of a large clock striking five. The 
streets were very still, and there was not the same noise and 
commotion that there is on other mornings. There he sat 
rubbing his eyes as though he was taking his morning bath. 

Presently some one pulled his coat (or what might once have 
been called a coat,) and said, “ Come, Jem, wake up, it is long 
past daylight, and I am getting hungry. If you will come 
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with me, I will tell you where we can get something to eat, 
for I saw a shopman shut his blinds without once locking 
them.” 

Jem looked up in real astonishment, “ Will he give us some- 
thing ?” he asked. 

“Oh, we can hook it, you know ; and he won’t miss it, | 
know.” 

Jem looked up slowly and answered firmly : “I can’t steal, 
and you can’t make me, any more, for I promised my mother, 
just as she died, I wouldn’t. You may go, but I sha’n’t.” 

Jack hung his ,head and said nothing ; soon, however, he 
muttered to himself, “You may starve to death, but I sha’n’t ;” 
then raising his voice, he cried, “Hurrah! I’m going, any how, 
to get something to eat.” 

Jem walked off in the opposite direetion, whistling “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

The bell was ringing for Sabbath school at 9 o’clock. Jem 
happened to be passing St. Paul’s chapel, and he saw the boys 
and girls going in, he thought he would like to see the church ; 
so he entered, but not without first taking off his cap, and 
wiping his bare feet before he touched the step. 

One of the teachers saw him, and asked him if he came to 
school. He was so much frightened he did not answer: but 
she put him into a class with some younger boys. After the 
session was over, she came and closely questioned him, and 
finding him so honest and upright, she took himshome with 
her and gave him his breakfast, and learned his whole history. 
Her father, a celebrated lawyer of that city, happened to be 
in want of an office boy. Jem accepted the offer of the vacant 
place, and kept his employer’s office neat and clean, and was 
soon sent to school for instruction. He mdde the very best 
use of his time, improved very fast, and was admitted into the 
office as a clerk. He studied, became a proficient in law, kept 
up his habits of strict integrity and honor, was finally made a 
partner in the business of his employer, and is now one of the 
most popular Judges in Western New York. 

This little incident, dear children, shows us that integrity 
wins its reward even in this world. 

Jack was detected in his wickedness and sent to a place of 
confinement, to learn that “ the way of transgressors is hard.” 





Editorial Department. 


CLosx or THE Votume.—This number closes the Ist. volume of the Teacher. 
We have labored to make a journal, that would be entertaining and instruc- 
tive not only to parents and teachers, but all classes of readers. In the 
Literary Department, we have been favored with articles from some of the 
ablest writers in the South, and we have no doubt that the Teacher is much 
indebted to them, for the high stand it has taken. In the Home Department, 
parents have been faithfully instructed in regard to their duty to their chil- 
dren, and we hope, profited. In the Teachers’ Department, articles have 
appeared from time to time presenting the best mode of giving instruction, 
governing schools, and awakening an interest in the minds of pupils. In 
the Youths’ Department, the little folks have been remembered, pleasing 
stories, original and select have been introduced, and essays and anecdotes 
calculated to assist in training them to habits of diligence and industry. 
With the many calls on our time, the task has been quite laborious, but if 
we have been the means of affording instruction, and doing good, we are 
amply paid. ° 

We take great pleasure in informing our readers that hereafter the 
Teacher will be issued monthly, on the rrrst Monpay or Eacu MonTH. With 
a subscription of 5000, we could have afforded it, in its present form for 
$1 00 per year, but as our actual pay list has not reached half that number, 
we shall charge $2 00 per year. No pains or expense will be spared to 
make it all its name imports. 

Ovr Orrice.—The difficulty we have labored under in getting the Teacher 
out promptly at the time it was due, has convinced us of the necessity of 
having an office of our own. We have received a part of our materials 
—others are on the way. It will take from $3000 to $5000 to carry out 
our plans, and possibly even more. The time has come when the South 
should have not only an office for printing an Educational paper, but an 
entire series of Text-books of Southern authorship. We look to parents 
and teachers to aid us in this great work. We do not seek donations, to aid 
as in its accomplishment, but we ask you to subscribe for the Southern 
Teacher’ and to use your influence in extending its circulation. We make 
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not this appeal to Alabama alone, but the entire South. Let us have our 
own manufactories, our own publishing-houses and everything within 
ourselves, and then come what may, we will be independent. 


Exrra Inpucements.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter-up of clubs. For jive subscribers and $10, we will send the sixth 
copy of the Teacher. For en subscribers and $20, a copy of the Teacher, 
Barton’s Practical Exercises in English Composition, and his High-School 
Grammar. For tweMy-five subscribers and $50, a copy of the Teacher, and 
Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary. For fifty subscribers and $100> 
a copy of the Teacher, Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary, and The 
School Teachers’ Library, published by A. 8. Barns & Burr, of New York, 
consisting of the following valuable works: Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Root, on School Amusements, 
Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal 
Education ; DeTocquevill on American Institutions ; Davies Logic of Math- 
ematics ; Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teacher’s Guide ; Bates’ 
Institute Lectures on Moral Culture ; History of Education, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hon. Henry Benard, LL.D. ; and Higher Christian Education, by 
B. W. Dwight. For one hundred subscribers and $200, a copy of the 
Teacher, and $50 worth of books, to be selected by the getter of the club. 

In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
post offices as there are names in the club, if requested to do so. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 


A Worp to Wrirers.—Never ask an editor who has rejected your manu- 
script his reasons for so doing. If he chooses to inform you, take the 
criticisms without debate. An editor is often obliged to decline articles 
which personally he would be glad to publish, because he thinks them not 
such as his readers may desire, or for other reasons equally valid. Remem- 
ber, an author usually sees merits in his article not perceptible to others, 
while there may be defects in it of which he is not aware. It should be 
considered that an editor’s time has been consumed in the examination, that 
to ask more would be to demand that which should be devoted to his 
readers. He has undoubtedly reasons for the rejection which to him are 
satisfactory. Accept the fact in a kindly spirit, recollecting that what these 
reasons are is of no very vital importance to you.—Life Illustrated. 


Eprrortat Norices.—The following is an extract from an address before 
the Ohio Editorial Convention by R. Brinkerhoff, Esq. : 

“There is still another matter which should not be neglected by adver- 
tisers, editors, and publishers. Editors are men with like passions with 
you, and are subject to the same influences. They have also a power and 
position which may be wielded for or against you, as circumstances may 
direct. My observation teaches me that editors, as a class, are generous to 
a fault, and they never fail to reciprocate a proper liberality. In fact ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred he repays a favor with compound interest. 

“Every one knows that an editorial notice of a dozen lines is worth a 
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column of ordinary advertising, and yet there is only here and there a 
merchant who has liberality enough to procure it. 

“Then again there are some merchants who expect an editorial notice 
every few weeks as a gratuity, and grumble if they do not get it. 

“An editor has as much right to expect a donation of the most valuable 
article in his store, as the merchant has to expect an editorial notice, as it is 
the most valuable of all advertising.” 

Deatu or Hon. W.C. Preston.—The Hon. William C. Preston, of South 
Carolina, died on Wednesday at the capital of that State. Mr. Preston was 
born in Philadelphia, December 27, 1794, while his father, then a member 
from Virginia, was attending Congress in that city. He was, on his maternal 
side, descended from Patrick Henry. As a student at the University of 
South Carolina, he was distinguished for his fluency of speech and readiness 
in debate. In 1812 he graduated, and, returning to Richmond, entered the 
office of William Wirt, with whom he studied law. 

From 1816 to 1819 he traveled in Europe, and was admitted to the bar 
after his return in 1821, commencing the practice of law in Virginia. He 
removed to Columbia, South Carolina, in the following year, where he 
achieved distinction and success at the bar. Two years later he was elected 
to Congress, where he distinguished himself by his devotion to Free Trade 
and State Rights. In 1832 he was elected to the United States Senate as the 
colleague of Mr. Calhoun, and at once took a high position as adebater. He 
resigned his place in the Senate in 1842, and returned to his practice in 
South Carolina. 

He became President of the University of the State in 1845, and continued 
in that position till 1851, when ill health compelled him to resign. Since 
that time he has lived in retirement. Mr. Preston was a singularly eloquent 
man, and his influence over a popular assemblage was truly electrical. In 
private life he was gracefully natural, amiable, and fascinating, and made 
many warm and devoted friends. As a rhetorician, he was equaled by few 
and surpassed by none. 

s@ At Mount Vernon the ladies are already busy with their improve- 
ments. One of the out-buildings has been converted into a workshop, and 
the huge piles of lumber show that the work of innovation is geing on. 
The old and tottering portico to the house, under whose protecting roof 
Washington so often walked, is to be removed and give way to a fac- 
simile of it in the shape of a new and steonger one. It will not be the same 
one, however, but many memories and interesting relics will pass away 
with the change. 

Nationa, Tgacuers’ Association.—In August last, during the session of 
the National Teachers’ Association, held in Washington, D. C., the Board of 
Directors, according to the provisions of the constitution, 


Resolved, That the next meeting of the Association be held in Madison, 
Wisconsin ; commencing on the second Wednesday of August, (the 8th,) 
and continuing four days. 


But in view of several considerations, and at the request of many of the 
members of the Board, and others of the Association, it is considered best 
to change the place of meeting from Madison to Buffalo, New York. 
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The third annual meeting of the Association will, therefore, be held in 
Buffalo, on the second Wednesday of August next, (the 8th,) commencing at 
10 o'clock, a.m. This change of place is called for by many, both East and 
West ; indeed, the proposed change meets with the general approbation 
of all. 

The friends of the cause in Buffalo extend to us a hearty welcome. They 
pledge themselves that every facility shall be afforded for the business of 
the Association, and that they will do all in their power to make the occasion 
one of pleasure and profit. 

Arrangements will be made with the hotels for a reduction in the price of 
fare. Ladies will be entertained gratuitously. On the principal lines of 
travel the usual reduction of fare is expected. 

It is well known that the city of Buffalo is a most delightful summer 
resort, cool and healthy; and that the people are noted for their public 
spirit of generous hospitality. It will be remembered that Niagara is 
within a few miles of the city, and can be visited at any hour of the day. 

Arrangements have been made to secure able and popular lecturers. 
Several important reports and other papers will be presented. The meeting 
is expected to be one of the most interesting ever held in the country. 
Particulars will be given in a few days, in the programme of the meeting. 


J. W. BULKLEY, President. 
Z. Ricnarps, Secretary. 


AaBAMA Epvcationat Association.—The Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion will meet in Talladega on Tuesday, the 17th of July. All the members 
are earnestly requested to attend. 

All the Teachers in the State who have not joined the Association are 
invited to meet with it and enroll their names as members. 

Ample provision for the hospitable entertainment of all will be made by 
the citizens of Talladega. 

In addition to the Lectures and Essays usually provided through the 
agency of the Lecture Committee,.the undersigned has the pleasure of 
announcing the following Addresses : 

The Moral Training of Boys, by Mr. A. Towle, of Mobile. 

Intellectual Culture in Alabama, by Prof. B. F. Meek, of Mobile. 

Distinguished gentlenien, well known as successful instructors, have pro- 
mised to attend and participate in the deliberations. 

@5> The Press of the State is respectfully requested to give currency to 
the foregoing anouncement. JOHN W. PRATT, President. 

Mernopist Epvucationan Ixstrrure.—The Educational Institute of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, will commence its annual session on the 
25th of July, 1860, at Atlanta. A large attendance is expected. 

Sovrners CotLeaes.—We shall be pleased to receive from the various 
Male and Female Colleges, Universities, Academies and other institutions of 
learning at the South, a succinct history of their origin, present condition 
and prospects. With these, we should be glad to get cuts representing the 
buildings, grounds, &c. It will afford us pleasure to publish any thing of 
this sort, gratis. 

k@P Editors friendly to the cause of home education, please copy. 
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Heap-Quarrers ror Teacners.—We have established in Montgomery a 
Head-Quarters for Teachers, where they can have their names recorded, 
fheir testimonials filed, and hear of situations. For particulars address 
W.S&. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 

ProriraBLE EmpLoywent.—Several young men of good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted for every Southern State. To 

ginsure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay 
return postage. 

A Worp 1x Season.—The Editor of the Southern Teacher is prepared at 
short notice to furnish School Furniture, made and finished in the most 
superior style, at such reasonable prices as will leave no possible excuse for 
expending money upon uncomely, unsuitable, or coarsely made articles. 
Call at the Teacher’s Exchange, and examine our well selected and beautiful 
models. . 

Bae Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and Teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 

Important To TeAcuEeRs.—Any and all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many to purchase who before were unable on account of high 
prices. 

Pusiic Lipraries.—From the Manual of Public Libraries in the United 
States, published by Prof. Rhees of the Smithsonian Institute, it appears 
that there are 4,008,081 volumes in the Public Libraries of the United States. 

University or VirorxtA.—The University of Virginia has 590 students. Of 
these, 400 are in the academical department, and the remainder divided 
about equal between law and medicine. Quite a number of the stndents are 
from the Northern States. 


A Srneutar Senrence.—Harper’s Magazine for May contains the following 
truly singular sentence : 


“Sator arepo tenet opera rotas.” 
. This spells backward and forward all the same. 
. Then taking all the first letters of each word spells the first word. 
. Then all the second letters of each word spells the second word. 
. Then all the third, and so on through the fourth and fifth. 

5. Then commencing with the last letter of each word spells the last word. 

6. Then the pext to the last of each word, and so on through. 

A Proressorn Waytep.—A gentleman well qualified to give instruction in 
Mathematics and the Languages, may hear of a desirable situation by 
addressing the Editor of the Southern Teacher. He must be a married 
man, and a Southerner by birth. He must be a member of some Church— 
Baptist preferred—as it is a denominational College. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

b@> When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the 
publishers. 

Our Excuances.—We take great pleasure in commending to the attention 
of our readers the following exchanges : 

Tue Skxercu Boox.—This is the title of a new paper, just published at 
Auburn, Ala., under the auspices of Prof. W. C. H. Price, and Dr. J. J. Mason. 
The “Sketch Book ” will be neutral in politics. We wish the proprietors 
abundant success in their enterprise. 

Tue Sournern Frerp anp Frresipr.—This valuable and inteaesting journal 
has just entered on its 2d volume. Its pages during the present year will 
be enriched by the contributions of writers of distinguished reputation. 
So far it has been a most successful effort. It is richly worth every dime of 
the subscription, $2. 

Tue Iowa Scnoor Jovrnat.—The second number of this new periodical is 
on our table. The ability manifested in the preparation of its articles, and 
taste displayed in its mechanical execution, is highly creditable to the editor 
and publisher. We give it a hearty welcome. It is published at Des 
Moines, Iowa, A. J. Stevens, Editor. Terms, $1 00 par year. 

Tur Epucationa, Recorp.—The first number of this journal is before us. 
It is neatly printed, and filled with instructive matter for teacher, pupil, and 
parent. The editor, 8. B. Markly, exhibits an earnest desire to make ita 
valuable auxilary to the cause of education. It is published at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Terms, $1 00. 

Tue Pennsytyania Scuoor Journat.—Pennsylvania is doing a good work 
for the cause of Education. In its limits are published five School journals, 
and two papers for the special reading of children. Whilst inviting atten- 
tion to the new periodicals that have quite recently sprung up, we, take 
great pleasure in again speaking of “The Pennsylvania School Journal.” 
The Editor, T. H. Burrows is an old veteran in the cause of Education ; no 
one man has done more to advance the interest of Common Schools. And 
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both on account of the service he has rendered, and the real merit of the 
journal, we think it deserves the support of every friend of Education. in 
Pennsylvania. It is published at Lancastea, Pa. Terms, $1 00 per year. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for July is on our table. It is filled with interesting 
and varied literary matter—elegantly illustrated, aud in every sense the 
Lady’s Book. That the ladies will not do without it is the best evidence of 
its real merit. 

Pererson’s Macazine.—The July number is at hand; it is deservedly 
popular. We think the number before us one of the best we have examined. 

Artnur’s Lapres Home Magazine for July is at hand. It is always a 
welcome guest. 

Harper's New Montaty sustains the reputation it justly merits, of being 
one of the ablest publications emanating from the American press. 

Report or THE Scnoot Commirree or tue Ciry or Boston ror 1859.—We 
take great pleasure in acknowledging the reception of a copy of this valu- 
able document from Hon. John D. Philbrick, Sup’t of Public Schools. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York; through White, Pfister & Co., 

Montgomery : 


Frrarswoop Post-Orrice. By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
1 vol., 18 mo. 


An excellent book for children, written in Miss Yonge’s happiest style. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York; through White, Pfister & Co., 
Montgomery : 
Harper’s Scnoo. anp Famity Series. By Marcius Wilson, author of 


Primary History; History of the United States; American History ; 
Outlines of General History. 


The first four of this Series are on our table. “The Primer” is adapted 
to the instruction of small children. It begins with the alphabet, and 
extends to words of four letters. It has much of the simple, conversational 
style, and many of the sentences are marked to denote the inflections 
required. “The First Reader ” begins with easy words of four letters, and 
is extended to easy words of two and three syllables. Inflection given 
where requiaed, but no rule. “The Second Reader ” is divided into Seven 
Parts, each preceded by one or more simple Elocutionary Rules, designed 
for the Teacher only. Part VII. contains a Lesson on Colors, and is illus- 
trated by a beautiful colored plate, in which twenty colors are accurately 
designated. “The Third Reader” contains, after a brief synopsis of the 
“ Elements of Elocution:” Part I—Stories from the Bible ; Part 1.—Moral 
Lessons; Part IIIl.—First Division of Animal Life—Quadrupeds, &c. ; 
Part IV.—Miscellaneous. “The Fourth Reader” contains the Elements of 
Elocution, the same as the Third Reader. Part I—Treats of Human 
Physiology ; Part Il—Second Division of Animal Life—Ornithology or 
Birds; Part III.—First Division of Vegetable Physiology, or Botany ; 
Part IV.—Miscellaneous ; Part V.—First Division of Natural Philosophy. 

We were much pleased in our examination of the Series. In extent, 
variety, beauty, and utility of illustration it is unrivaled. The plan is 
entirely new and cannot fail to please the judicious teacher. 
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From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia : 


Tue Brete anv Soctat Rerors ; or, the Scriptures as a Means of Civilization. 
By R. H. Tyler, A. M., of Fulton, N. Y. 


The author of this work is a distinguished lawyer, and was lately a Judgo 
of one of the Courts of New York. It was written at intervals under cir- 
cumstances not calculated to promote consecutive reasoning. It had its 
origin in the desire of the writer to bear testimony of his own appreciation 
to the Holy Scriptures, and to increase their circulation and reading. 


Whilst we should dissent from the author in some of his premises and 
deductions, we are one with him in spirit. 


ELements oF Moran Science. By P. R. Leatherman. 
This work treats of the principles of Moral Law ina lucid mamer. The 


subjects are so arranged as to enable the student to take a comprehensive 


view of the principles of morality. Chapters on Conscience, Natural Reli- 


gion, and Slavery, differ from what is usually taught in ethics. The subject 
of Slavery is discussed in plain and lucid style, and is clearly shown to be 


in harmony with the will of the great Creator. We recommend it to the 


attention of Teachers, as a work of merit and worthy of examination. 

From A. §. Barns & Burr, New York: 

Manuva or Grotocy, Designed for the use of Colleges and Academies. By 
Ebenezer Emmons, State Geologist of North Carolina and New York, and 


Professor of Natural History and Geology in William College. Llustrated 
with numerous engravings. Second edition. 

This work is designed as a text-book for Colleges and Academies, and is 
admirably suited to this purpose. It is an American Geology founded upon 
the examination and classification of Anierican rocks. In this respect it 
possesses great advantages over the common text-books of the day. It isa 
work of inherent value, and has high claims to public patronage. 
From Applegate & Co., Cincinnati : 

E.ements oF THE German Lanovace: A Practical Manual for Acquiring the 
Art of Reading, Speaking, and Composing German. By Theodore Soden, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, at the Woodward and 
Hughes’ High Schools, Cincinnati. 


This work is compiled with care and judgment, and is more practical and 
comprehensive than any similar work within our knowledge. It is well 


adapted to the wants of such as wish to obtain a practical and thorough 
knowledge of this language. 


From Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, No 61 Walker street, New York: 

Porpvtar Astronomy. A Concise Elementary Treatise on the Sun, Planets, 
Satellites, and Comets. By O. M. Mitchel, LL.D., Director of the Cincinnati 
and Dudley Observatories. 


We have read this work with care and attention, and are better pleased 
with it than any Elementary work we have seen. It is a valuable addition 
to our text-books in this science. We haxe no hesitation in expressing it 
as our opinion that its introduction would greatly facilitate the progress of 
the pupils in this study. 
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From Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, Boston : 

Lire AnD CorRESPONDENCE OF Danie Witson, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. 
With portraits, illustrations, and a Map of his travels. By Rev. Josiah 
Bateman. Royal octavo, cloth, $3 00. 

The Biographer has executed his task with great ability, and the reader 
is brought to the acquaintance not only of a great and good man, but the 
statesmen and philanthropists of England, and the prominent military officers 
and civilians in India. It ranks among the best memoirs of modern times. 
Curist in History. By Robt. Turnbull, D.D., author of “Genius of Scotland,” 

“Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland,” “Life Pictures from a Pastor's 

Note Book, &c., &e. New and revised edition. 

This is one of the most acceptable works of the day. On its first appear- 
ance it received a cordial welcome from scholars and theologians, as an 
important contribution to religious literature. The volume has been revised 
and enlarged. We recommend it to the attention of ministers and thevio- 
gical students, as a valuable and interesting work. 

From Sheldon & C6., 115 Nassau street, New York : 

Mary Bosyay, Tue Dreamer’s Buinp Daventer. A Tale of Religious Perse- 
cution. By Mrs. 8. Rochester Ford, of Louisvillo. 

This work traces the history of the religious persecution and intolerance, 
that marked the reign of Charles II. of England, and the trials and sufferings 
through which Bunyan, the author of the immortal “Pilgrims Progress,” was 
called. It is a work of thrilling interest. 


Tue Florence Stories. By Jacob Abbot. Florence & John. 

Abbot is extensively known as one of the most successful and populai 
writers for children, now living. The simple mention of his name as author 
will at once bring it into notice. 

From J. 8. Redfield, 34 Beekman street, New York: 

Tue History or Sour Carotiva from the first European discovery to its 
erection into a Republic; with Supplementary Bock, bringing the Narra- 
tive down to the present time. By William Gilmore Simmes, author of 
“The Yemasee,” &c., &c. 

A valuable text-book, and should at once be introduced in our Southern 
Schools. 

From E. ©. & J. Biddle & Co., 508 Minor street, Philadelphia : 

Vopees anp Atsop’s ELewents or Practica, Arrrumetic ; being an Explana- 
tion of the Fundamental Processes of Arithmetic, with their Application 
to Compound Numbers. By William Vogdes, LL.D., and Samuel Alsop. 
We regard it as a valuable contribution to our elementary text-books. It 

will pay for the trouble of examination. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York; through White, Pfister & Co., Mont- 
gomery : 

Lire or Srernen A. Dovaras, United States Senator from Illinois, with his 
most important Speeches and Reports. By a Member of the Western Bar 
We heartily confess our want of interest in Squatter Sovereignty, or the 

man. We recommend it to the notice of his admirers. 
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OUR ADVERTISING CIRCULAR. 


We invite the special attention of our readers and others interested in 
the progress and advancement of Education to our Advertising Circular of 
the present number. 

Snoor Requisires—Stand first. Teachers will examine the list, and if they 
find that they are not properly supplied, they have but to visit “The Teacher's 
Exchange ” in Montgomery, just opposite the Central Bank, and they can 
obtain the best, on the most reasonable terms. 


able management of Prof. W. F. Perry, late Superintendent of Education 
for Alabama. Those desirous of informing themselves in regard. to this 
Institute will here find the desired information. 


East AtasamMa Femate Cottece.—This popular Institution is under the 


Avsurn Femate Contece.—This flourishing institution is under the able 
management of Rey. E. D. Pitts. In home popularity it is unsurpassed by 
any in the South. For particulars see advertising page. 

Cuartes Desitver—Offers an extensive variety of School, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, Maps, &c., &c. It is a page that will interest tlie 
Teacher and general reader. 

Cuaries 8. Viretn, No. 26 Market street, Montgomery, advertises Nun’s 
and Clark’s Pianos, fine Jewelry, Gold and Silver Watches, &c., &c. For 
particulars see advertisement 

Excetsior Scuoor Furnirure.—Teachers that would furnish themselves 
with Furniture from Ross’ celebrated manufactory, are invited to Visit the 
Teachers’ Exchange and examine the charts of the different styles. We 
can suit the taste of the most fastidious. No apology need be offered for 
coarse and uncomely furniture. 

Srru, Woopaan & Co., 346 Broadway, New York, and 609 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, advertise Johnson's Charts, &c., &e. See advertisement. 

C. Pomroy, advertises Clothing: His stock is extensive and well selected. 
Persons desirous of a good article in this line‘should be sure to visit Verandah 
Corner before purchasing elsewhere. 

Boarpmax & Gray advertise School Pianos for $125, Cottage, $150. Per- 
fect satisfaction gnaranteed. 
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Morton & Griswoip advertise the American Standard School Series. 
Teachers and heads of Schools should examine their advertisement. They 
are an enterprising firm, and the Southwest is largely indebted to them. 

Wuirt, Prisrer & Co. publish and have for sale, at wholesale and retail, 
valuable Text-books for Schools and Colleges, and Standard and Miscella- 
neous Works. They invite special attention to the Music Department of 
their establishment under the direction of A. 8. Prisrer. 

Cuases’ Scnoon. Furnirure.—For select models, call at the Teachers 
Exchange. They are really beautiful and substantial. It is time to throw 
away your old rickety furniture and get something that will add to the 
comfort end convenience of your School. 

D. AppLeton & Co., publish Cornell’s Series of Geographies, and Outline 
Maps, &c., &c. See their advertisement. 

Pror. Darsy’s Propuyiactic Fiurp.—This is not one of the patent humbugs 
of the day, but an article highly useful. As a disinfectant it has no superior. 

PuILosorpHIcAL INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS—See advertisement of Cham- 
berlain & Sons. 

B. B. Bavenan & Co. advertise Knabe & Co.’s “Gold Medal Premium 
Pianos,” new and fashionable Music, &c., &c. 

A. 8. Barys & Burr, advertise Southern School Books, National Standard 
Series, &c., &ec. 

Suetpon & Co. advertise “ Daggs’ Morvl Science,” “Stoddard and Henkle’s 
Mathematics,” &c., &c. 

“Great Sranparp or THE Enouisn Language ”"—See advertisement of 
Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 

Recent Pusiications.—Gould & Lincoln publish a valuable list. It will 
interest the general reader as well as Teacher. 

Horace Waters, Publisher of Music, Music Books and dealer in Pianos, 
&c., &c. See advertisement. 

James Cuatten & Son publish Elements of Moral Science, Familiar Com- 
pend of Geology, &c., &. 

W.S. Barron, “ Valuable Series of Text-books for Schools and Colleges.” 
See advertising page. 


FRANKLIN GLopes—These are advertised on the 2d page of cover; also, 
the “ Franklin Globe Manual,” &c. &c. 


Wesster’s Unapripcep Dictionary, “ Pictorial Edition,” 1500 illustrations. 
See 3d page of cover. 
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WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


We have just issued a new edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, containing 


Fe I< 
1500 PIGTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 

9000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS inthe Vocabulary. Table 

ot Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich, 

in which more than TWO THOUSAND WORDS are carefully discriminated, form- 

ing a fuller work on English Synonyms, of itself, than any other issued, beside 

Crabb, and believed in advance of tbat, 

TABLE GIVING PRONUNCIATION OF NAMES OF 80600 DISTINGUISHED F 
PERSONS OF MODERN TIMES, i 


Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, with 
other New Features, together with 4 


ALL THE MATTER OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS, : 


In one Volume of 1750 Pages. 
PRICE $6 50. 


An English edition of Webster’s Dictionary appeared with the Pictorial Illus- i 
trations ten years since. 

Prof. GOODRICH first introduced the feature of SYNONYMS in this country in 
connection with a popular Dictionary, in Webster’s Octavo in 1847. 

No other English Dictionary ever contained or announced as to issue, a Table 
giving pronunciation of Names of Persons, until after the above announcement. 

“ We have seen specimen sheets of the Pictorial Illustrations. They are well 
executed, and will often be found useful in giving a much more correct idea of an 
object than can be obtained by a definition.’—New York Tribune, April 16, 1859. 

* We have seeu specimen sheets of these illustrations, and can hardly see how they 
could be improved in beauty or accuracy.”’— Boston Evening Transcript. 

“ An examination of proofs has convinced us that this is by far the most perfect 
form which any Dictionary bas ever assumed. All the ingenuity ever applied to 
language will not give that idea of a mechanical device which a simple cut will 
do. It is almost impossible for the most intelligent mind to get a clear idea of a 
metope, a crotcbet, a hip, or queen post roof, or anything else in architecture, 
from a definition, while a small engraving brings it upat once. The illustrations 
of the new edition are copious and truly excellent, in full keeping with the supe- 
riority of a great standard work. Several thousand new words have also been 
added to it, so that it is not possible to imagine a more perfect work of the kind. 
For reference in schools, and for the young it is possessed of a very peculiar val- 
ue.” —Philadelphia Daily Evening Bulletin. ; 

Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features will be sent on appli- 
cation to the publishers. Sold by all Booksellers. 

(> “GET THE BEST.” Ger Wesster. 

Springfield, Mass., Juue, 1859. G. && C. MERRIAM. 
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~ VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


Schools and Colleges, 


BY 
ww. Ss. BARTON, A. MM. 


PROFESSOR BARTON’S Grammars possess many distinguishing 
and peculiar excellencies. They surpass all others :-— 

1. In the adaptation of each part to the age and grade of scholar- 
ship intended ; 

2. In conciseness of plan; 

In presenting one thing at a time ; 
In gradual progress ; 
In rejecting absurd and useless technicalities ; 
In the arrangement of the Tense ; 
In the formation of the Verb; 
. In clearness of Syntax; 

9. In combining Analysis with Synthesis ; 

10. In appropriate exercises in Composition. 

His Series is fuller and more complete than any before the public. 
It comprises :— 

1. EASY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half mo- 
rocco. Price 50 cents. 

2. INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half morocco Price 
75 cents. 

3. HIGHSCHOOL GRAMMAR. 12 mao., half moroeco. Price $1. 

4. PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12 
mo., half morocco. Price 75 cents. 

5. RHETORIC. In Press. 

These works are meeting with an extensive patronage, and are pro- 
nounced by more than ONE THOUSAND distinguished teachers and 
professurs far in advance of any that have come under their notice. 

The only ground on which they are brought to your attention, is 
that of merit. If, on a thorough examination, they are found wanting 
in this respect, judicious teachers will reject them; but if they stand 
the test of criticism, and are “superior to all others,” as has been as- 
serted by numerous SuperRINTENDENTS OF Epucation, Prorressors and 
Teacuers, their own interest, and the interest of their pupils, will 
lead to their immediate adoption. 

ga “A distinguished educator speaking of Prof. Barton’s works says :— 
‘With half the labor on my part and baif the labor on the part of the pupil, 
I bave been enabled to accomplish more than twice as much with these, as 
any others that have come under my notice.’ With such expressions of opa- 
ion from practical teachers we are not astonished at their great popularity.’ 

C. Tribune. 

“ We are pleased to learn that the Hon. G. Du Val, reeently appoin- 
ted Superintendent of Education for Ala., in place of Wm. F. Perry, Esq., re- 
signed, entirely concurs with him in recommending the introduction of Prof. 
Barton’s text-books in English Grammar and Composition into the Public 
Schools of ee ”— Daily Advertiser. 

pa Teac | Officers, desirous of introducing either of these 
works into the © Wider their charge, can obtain them on favorable 4 
terms, by - saeadling the publishers, 

WHITE. ! FISTER & CO., Montgomery. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. 
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Notices of the Southern Teacher. 


Tue Sovrnmern Tracnen.—The aboye is the title of a Journal of School 
and Home Education, published at Montgomery, Ala., and edited by 
Prof. W. 8. Barron. The first number gives evidence of ability and 
good taste, and is fully equal to any journal of the kind at the North, 
and superior to any Southern that has come under our notice. We 
heartily recommend it, not only to teachers, but to heads of families as 


containing subjects interesting to all classes.—Southern Star. 


The name of Prof. Barron is a guaranty for the success of this enter- 
prise. He has long been known as a successful teacher, and is the author 
of several school books of high repute. Bringing to the enterprise so 
much experience and zeal, and the assistance of a number of contribu- 


tors, the journal will be worthy of patronage.—Macon Star, (Miss.) 


This periodical will be one of great interest and value, not only to 
teachers, but intelligent readers of all classes.—CVlarion, Miss. 

We wish and predict for this important addition to our educational 
literature an extensive cirenlation and wide-spread influence.—Mobil. 
Register. 

It contains several very ably written articles.—Covrant, Columbia, S.C. 

[t contains various valuable papers of the class peculiarly suited to its 
pages.— Mo tq y Mail. 

We know of no one better qualified to discant on the want 
section, and inaugurate improvements in our system of Edueation 

Np 
The age is in great ed of a journal of this kind.—Selma Courier. 


It is neatly gotten up, and commends itself to publie patronage. 


A mama B 


It will be an able co-worker in the eause of Education.— Central Ala- 


bamian, 


It is edited with care and ability, we trust the Teachers of the South 


will give it a hearty support.— Wisconson Journal of Education, 


We are prepare a to expect i periodical of marked interest and excel- 
lence.—NMichigan Journal of Education. 


We are much pleased with it and hope it may be widely cireulated.— 
North Carolina Jour ral of Education. 


The initial number shows the ability of the editor to furnish the 
teachers of the South with a valuable* school journal.— The Schoolmaster, 


R. I, 
TERMS: $1 00 per year, invariably in advance. 
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PICTORIAL ‘EDITION! 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


I1SOO FPictorial Illustrations. 
Goodrich. 


Words in the Vacabulary. Table of Synonyms, by Prof. 
I 


With other new te atures. Together with all the matter of previous editions. 
one rolume of 1750 pages. Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATE EDUCATIONAL TESTIMONY. 

great standard dictionary of our good English 
here and there, prefer other dic 
the common standard of appeal 
Sup. Pub 


9000. to 10,000 New 


Worthy of the proud place it occupies as the 
language. I say standard, for while a few scholars and others, 
tionaries, Webster’s is beyond dispute the book of the peopl 
among the great masses, learned and unlearned ef our land.—Hon. J. M. Gregory, 
Ins Mich., June 185) ” 

‘It is a noble work, and does you infinite credit."°-—Hon. 
dugust, 1859. 

More than ever is the book a necessary article in the school-house, and in the family where 
learning and literature have a place * * We had the curiosity to examine with a mag 
nifier seme of these engravings, and compared them with steel engravings in bank notes, and 
found the illustrations often equally good, sometimes superior. None but a teacher, or an intel 

gent parent, can estimate how valuable these eighty pages of illustrations are. The placing all 
illustrations in a separate part of the volume bas allowed the printing of them to be executed 
n much better style than if they had been incorporated in the text.—IUinois Teacher, August, 
1859 
In Definitions Webster is unrivaled 
newspapers and books spell according to Webster. 
American people would he a greater revolution than has been witnessed since the 
Cor. Mich. Jour. Education, August, 1859. 
The value of the dictionary is materially incre: 
can be improved in any respect. The acknowledged 
mblic are due the enterprising publishers for their unremitting exertions in keeping the 
ily up to the pe rogress of our h ane uage.— Wis. Jour. Education August, 1859 
In our daily teaching we have had upon our table the new edition of Webster and have subjec 
ted it to constant test . vith feature is really important. * * Nota word is necessary 
concerning the maller of Webst er’s Unabridged Dictionary, it is Webster—Ho Megistos The 
ulinest inestimable value A case occurred the other day in our school 
henceforth a sine qua non for every large dictionary 
* By having them separate like most Encyclopedias, all illustrations of Architecture, Her 
idly, Botany or of Mechanics. can be brought together . * The best Lexicon of the English 
Language ever issued from the Press.—R. J. Schoolmaster, July, 1859. ‘ 
In all respects a book of unsurpassed worth —Conn. Com. School Journal, August, 1859 
We consider that the additions have more than doubled the value of the work for ordinary 
—Ind. School Jour. August, 1859 
rhat this will be the most valuable edition of any Dictionary in the English language no on 
can for a moment doubt.—Jowa School Journal, July, 1859 
The illustrations are finely cut and printed, and form a novel and valuable feature.—Ala. Edu 


L. C. Draper, State Supt., Michigan 


Webster's Etymology is admirable. Nearly all American 
To dethrone Webster from the affections of the 
» Crusades.— 


sed by the additions, and we do not see how it 
standard in our State; the thanks of the 
work 


rable of Synonyms is of 
. . The Pictorial Illustrations are 


cational Journal, August, 1359 

We may safely say, that Webster's Dictionary, Pictorial Edition, Unabridged, is the most 
complete Dictionary of the English Janguage that we have ever seen. In the completeness of 
its vocabulary of our language, and in the accuracy and fullness of its definitions, Webster's 
Dictionary stands pre-eminent; and in orthography it is followed by a majority of American 
writers, so far as our observation extends.— North Carolina Journal of Education August, 1859 

It has retained all the good of its predecessors, and has added new and valuable improvements 
It is the best defining Dictionary in the English Language, 
Daniel Webster, Wm. H. Prescott, and others, have de 
definitions. * In this 


* Hon. Horace Mann has said : 
and eminent scholars and orators, like 
clared themselves decidedly in favor of the accuracy and extent of its 
respect, (pronunciation) Webster's works appear to us at least as good and authoritative as any 
we have seen. * These alterations (orthography) appear to us not only reasonable, but also 
popwar, when we are told that ten million school books are annually published in the U. States 
compiled by authors who recognise Webster as their standard of orthography. * * Too high 
pannot be bestowed on the execution of the wood cuts. To present these cuts all by them 
selves is an advantage, because they could thus be printed on better paper, and be easier and to 
greater advantage classified under distinct yeads, * * A Table of Synonyms, by Prof. Good 
rich, oceupying seventy quarto pages, and containing over 2000 words, the meaning and use, of 
which are shown more clearly and minutely than in any other work with which we are acquain 
ted.— Massachusetts Teacher, September , 1859. 

par “Get the Best.” Get the Handsomest. Getthe Cheapest. Get Webster. 
{2 Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on applic ation 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS + 


FOR 
? 


Schools and Colleges, 


WwW. §. BARTON, A. M. 


e+ + 


PROFESSOR BARTON'S Grammars possess many distinguishing a 
culiar excellencies. They surpass all others: 

1. Inthe adaptation of each part to the age and grade of scholar 
tended ; 

2. conciseness of plan; 
presenting one thing at a time; 
gradual progress; 
rejecting absurd and useless technicalities ; 
the arrangemert of the Tense: 
the formation sf the Verb: 
clearness of Syntax; 
combining Analysis with Synthesis; 

10. appropriate exercises in Composition. 

His Series is fuller and more complete than any before the public. It com- 
prises :— 

1. EASY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half morocco.— 
Price 50 cents. 

2. INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR. 12 me., half merocco. Price 75 cents. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half morocco. Price $1. 

4. PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12 1o.. 
half morocco. Price 75 cents. 

5. RHETORIC. In Press. 

These works are meeting with an extensive patronage, and are pronounced 
by more than ONE THOUSAND distinguished teachers and professors far in 
advance of any that have come under their notice. 

The only ground on which they are brought to your attention, is that of 
wert. If, on a thorough examination, they are found wanting in this respect, 
judicious teachers will reject them; but if they stand the test of criticism, and 
are “superior to all others,” as has been asserted by numerous SuUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF Epucation, Prorgessors and Teacuers, their own interest, and the in 
terest of their pupils, will lead to their immediate adoption. 

p@-“A distinguished educator speaking of Prof. Barton’s works says:— 
‘With half the labor on my part and half the labor on the part of the pupil, 
I have been enabled to accomplish more than twice as much with these, as 
any others that have come under my notice.’ With such expressions of opin- 
ion from practical teachers we are not astonished at their great popularity.”- 
C. Tribune. 

ie“ We are pleased to learn that the Hon. G. B. Du Val, recently appointed 
Superintendent of Education for Alabama, in place of Wm. F. Perry, Esq., re- 
signed, entirely concurs with him in recommending the introduction of Prof. 
Barton’s text-books in English Grammar and Composition into the Publie 
Schools of the State.”—Daily Advertiser. 

ga Teachers or School Officers, desirous of introducing either of these 
works into the schools under their charge, can obtain them on favorable terms, 
by addressing the publishers, 

WHITE, PFISTER & CO., Montgomery. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. ; 
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THE SOUTHERN TEACHER, Bi-monthly, will be edited and pub- 
lished by the subscriber, assisted by eminent contributors throughout the 
South. 

The design of the Teacher is to discuss all subjects relating to instriction 
and discipline at home and in school; to present the views of experien- 
ced and practical educators in regard to the theory and practice of teach- 
ing ; and to furnish notices of new school books and interesting items of 
Educational intelligence. In a word, we propose to make it a medium 
of professional intercourse between teachers of the South, that, each may 
receive the encouraging sympathy of the other, in the great and noble 
work in which they are engaged. 

Each number will contain about 100 pages, 8 vo., well printed, includ- 
ing the advertising sheet. [t will he published on the first of July, Sep- 
tember, November, January, March and May. 

Terms: One dollar per year, ¢ jably in advance. AN subscriptions 
must begin with the volume 

Agencies will be established as soon as possible, to supply all sections 
of the countr> ; and meanwhile, orders from. Booksellers, Periodical Deal- 
ers, Post Masters and others, disposed to extend the Work, are respect- 
fully solicited, and will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Specimen copies will be sent free of postage to applicants who cannot 
conveniently reach any agency yet announced, on forwarding eight postage 
stamps. 


Addreas 


W. 8. BARTON, Montgomery. Ala. 


Terms of Advertising. 


The annexed table shows, the rates. of advertising in the Sor 


THERN 
Teacner. Bills will be made out against advertisers, and payment re- 
quired every six months. Final settlement must be made for all adver- 
tisements on the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. Ad- 
vertisers should state how many insertions are desired, and, how much 
space they wish to occupy, otherwise their advertisements will be contin. 
ued until forbid, and bills rendered_accordingly. No advertisement will 
be counted less than 1-4 page. The Tvacher will be sent to all advertisers. 
First Second Per Changes 

Insertion Tusertion Year per 1000 ems 
One Page S10 00 $8 00 S40 00 
Half Page 6 00 4 00 20 00 
Quarter Page 4 00 3 00 15 00 “ “ 


75 cents. 


On 2d Page of Cover, (when available) 50 per cent extra. 
On last Page of Cover, sad ‘6 Wevecadebdee ec. BO fe “ 
On Ist Page of Advertising Sheet, (when available),..50 “ “ 

On 3d Page of Cover, or last page of Ady. Sheet (do) 25 “ © 
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PROFESSOR BARTON’S Grammars possess many distinguishing and pe- 
culiar excellencies. They surpass all others :— 

1. Inthe adaptation of each part to the age and grade of scholarship in- 
tended; 

2. In conciseness of plan; 

In presenting one thing at a time; 

In gradual progress; 

In rejecting absurd and useless techni: 
In the arrangement of the Tense: 

In the formation of the Verb: 

In clearness of Syntax ; 

In combining Analysis with Synthesis; 

10. In appropriate exercises in Composition. 

His Series is fuller and more complete than any before the public. It com- 
prises :— 

1, FASY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half morocco.— 
Price &0 cents. 

2. INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half morocco. Price 75 cents. 

+. HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 12 mo., half moroceo. Price $1. 

4. PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12 mo., 

“if morocco. Price 75 cents. 

5. RHETORIC. In Press. 

These works are meeting with an extensive patronage, and are pronounced 
by more than ONE THOUSAND distinguished teachers and professors far in 
advance of any that have come under their notice. 

The only ground on which they are brought to your attention, is that of 
merit. If, on a thorough examination, they are found wanting in this respect, 
judicious teachers will reject them; but if they stand the test of criticism, and 
are “superior to all others,” as has been asserted by numerous SuPeRinteND- 
ENTS OF Epvcation, Proressors and Teacners, their own interest, and the in- 
terest of their pupils, will lead to their immediate adoption. 

pay “A Fae. emg ca educator speaking of Prof. Barton's works says :— 
‘With half the labor on my part and half the labor on the part of the pupil, 
I have been enabled to accomplish more than twice as much with these, as 
any others that have come under my notice.’ With such expressions of opin- 
ion from practical teachers we are not astonished at their great popularity.”— 
Cc. Tribune. 

jas ** We are pleased to learn that the Hon. G. B. Du Val, recently appointed 
Superintendent of Education for Alabama, in place of Wm. F. Perry, Esq., re- 
signed, entirely concurs with him in reeommending the introduction of Prof. 
Barton’s text-books in English Grammar and Composition into the Publie 
Schools of the State.”—Daily Advertiser. 

ga Teachers or School Officers, desirous of introducing either of these 
works into the schools under their charge, can obtain them on favorable terms, 
<>” addressing the publishers, 
WHITE, PFISTER & CO., Montgomery. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. 
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1, bapreapeal $1 OO per year, invariably in advance. - = 


Notices of the Southern ‘Teacher. 


Tue Sovrnern,Teacuer.—“The design of this periodical is to discuss ali subjects relat 
instruction at home and in school ; to present the views of experienced, and practical edu 
tors in regard to the theory and practice of teaching; and to furnish notices of new 
books, and intcresting items of Educational intelligence. It is published and edited by I 
W. 8. Barron, the author of a series of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges. The Teacher 
tains 48 pages of reading matter, and is published Bi-Monthly at the cost of only $1 per 
Among its Contributors may be found some of the first Scholars of the South, and the « 
being truly a scientific gentleman is able to furnish the reader with the most reliable eriticis) 
upon all works claiming the public attention and patronage. The Teacher is already win 
a wide field of circulation, and « laiming for its readers and admires the best scholars i 
country. Anyone desirous of obtaining a copy of this valuable Journal can be supplied 


enclosing $1, to Pror. W. 8. Bartoy, Montgomery, Ala,—The Ga. Educational Jotrnal 


Tue Sovrmern Teacuer.—* It is fully equal to any journal of the kind at the North, 
uperior to any Southern that has come under our notice. We heartily recommend it, not 


to teachers, but to heads of families as containing subjects interesting to all classes,”—South. St 


‘The name of Prof. Barton is a guaranty for the success of this enterprise. He has 
been known as a successful teacher, and is the author of several school books of high re put 
Bringing to the enterprise somuch experience and zeal, and the assistance of a number of 


tributors, the journal will be worthy of patronage.”—Macon Star, ( Miss.) 


“This periodical will be one of creat interest and value, not only to tea hers, but intel! 


readers of all classes.”—Clcrion, Miss. 


“ We wish and predict for this important addition to our educational literature an « 


sive circulation and wide-spread influence.”—Mobile Register. 
‘It contains several very ably written articles.—Courant, Columbia, S. C. 
“It contains various valuable papers of the elass partieularly suited to its pages.— Mont. M 


‘We know of no one better qualified to diseant on the wants of our section, and inaucurat@ 
improvements in our system of Education.”— Gazette, Union Springs. 

“The age isin great need of a journal of this kind.”—Selma Courier. 

‘It is neatly gotten up, and commends itself to publie patronage.” Alabama Beacon. 


* It will be an able co-worker in the cause of Education.”—Central Alabamian. 


“ It is edited with care and ability, we trust the Teachers of the South will give it a 


support.” — Wisconson Journal of Education. 


“ We are prepared to expect a periodical of marked interest and excellence.”—M 


Journal of Education. 


“ We are much pleased with it and hope it may be widely circulated.—N. Carolina J 


of Education. 


“The initial number shows the ability of the editor to furnish the teachers of the Sout 
with a valuable school journal.”— The Schoolmaster, R. I. 


TERMS: $1 00 per year, invariably in Advance. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTION ARY. 
Pictorial Edition--1,500 Tllustrations. 
“Gear Tee BEsST.?? 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DIGTIONRRY 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 

1,500 Pictorial Illustrations, 9,000 to 10,000 new words inthe Vocabulary, Tuble of 
Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich. Table giving pronunciation of names of 8,000 distin- 


guished persons of modern times. Peculiar use of words andtermsin the Bible. With 
other new features, together with all the matter of previous editions. 


In on Volume of 1,750 Pages. Price $6,50. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES. 

Within the last few weeks the Publishers have received flattering testimonials of the 
merits of this edition from nearly thirty Presidents of as many of the leading Colleges 
of the United States. Amongthem are from Presidents Freelinghuysen ot Rutgers, 
Walker of Harvard, Hopkins of Williams, Stearns of Amherst, Cummings of Middle 
town, Nott of Union, Wayland of Providence, Jackson of Hobart, Woods of Brunswick 
Lord of Dartmouth, Pease of Burlington, Ballou of Tufis, Gale of Galeville, Andrews 
of Marietta, Fishes of Hamilton, Read of Huntleff, &c., &c. 

Perhaps, however, the opinions of no gentlemen upon sach a subject, can be more 
satisfactory than those of our 

STATE SUPERINTENDENS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
selected for their qualifications to take charge of the educational interests of the coun- 
try—more especially our great Common School system - -watching constantly, with in- 
telligent scrutiny, every influence bearing in its direction. Whose opinion can be more 
valuable, therefore, than those of such gentlemen, as to the English Dictionary best 
fitted in'its Definitions, Vocabulary. Orthography, Pronunciations, Synonyms, Iiinstra- 
tions, Tables, and other features, to aid in true mentalculture ? The following, from 
such sources, are respectfally submitted : 

From Hon. R. Richardson, Supt. Public Instruction, Kentucky. 

No lexicographer has ever contributed so much to knowledge and its diffusion among 
men, as Noah Webster. No elaborate work of the kind. in any language, has ever been 
80 widely distributed, or wrought such good results, as Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. I shall unhesitatingly recommend these works, as, taken for allin all, the best 
series of Dictionaries that can be used in our Common Schools in Kentucky. 

From Hon. N. Bateman, State Superintendent Public Instruction for Illinois. 

I prize it highly, and to its rich and ample pages shall often resort for supplies of “‘En- 
glish Undefiled.” ‘Lhe Pictorial Illustrations; the copious Table of Synonyms; the 
large addition of new words; the proper pronunciation of the names of distinguished 
pereons of modern times, are among the new features which greatly enhance the value 
ofthe present edition. * * * As an American, Iam proud of this magnificent work. 
In the library of every scholar it wil! be; in every district school in the land it ought to be. 

From Hon. Thomas H. Benton, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Iowa. 

I have examined the Pictorial Edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, and feel 
coustrained to say that it greatly surpasses any lexicon of the English language yet 
presented to the public. aR 

From Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for N. Y. 

I give wn unhesitating preference to Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, over any 
work of thekind with which I am acquianted. * * * Itis almost universally recog- 
nized in our schools as the staNDARD in orthography and pronunciation. 

From Hon. H. C. Hickok, Supt. of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. _ 

The Pictoriat Illustrations, with the Table of Synonyms, and numerous other minor 
but highly valuable improvements, make this compendious volume the most comprehen- 
sive and complete that bas yet made its appearance, aud leaves nothing more to be 
desired or hoped for in such a publication. ae 

From Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan. 

Webtter’s is beyond dispute the book of the peopie, the common standard of appeal 

among the great masses, )earned and unlearned, of our land. 
‘*GET THE BEST.’’ GET WEBSTER. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

J&P Specimen pamphlets of the hew fea*ures sent by muil on application. 
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We have established at our office a Heav-quarrers for TEACHERS, Surv! 


rENDENTS, and Epucationists, Where Teachers can have their NAMES RECORDE! 


their TESTIMONIALS FILED, and hear of situations, by remitting TWO DOLLARS, to | 
the expense. We invite Teachers to forward their names and copies of their testimo- 
nials. We also invite Principals of Schools, and Committees in want of Teachers, t 


respond with us. We are prepared to furnish, at manufacturers’ prices, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE APPARATUS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, SLATES, 
GLOBES, MAPS. Auso, SCHOOL BOOKS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


at the publishers’ prices. We are prepared to fill orders for schools, colleges, or individ- 


uals, at short notice. 


PIANOS. 


Persons desirous of procuring Pianos, or other Musical Instruments of superior 
and quality, will do well to visit the Teachers’ Exchange. 


@@ Terms Casu. Orders respectfully solicited. 
W. S. BARTON, 
TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. < 
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\ ‘Lerrestrial, with quadrant and compass, on the mahogany frame 
h casters, stvle of cut No. 1.. sotogincanrous $150 00 
iron meredian plain frame, with casters, style of cut No. & . 100 00 
Slate Gl be on semi-frame, style “of EOS paper bade 40 00 
rronze pedestal staud, style of cut No. 2, wi pair 75 00 
wood frames, styie of cut No. 5, per pair.. Sabed . 45 00 
Slate Globe, on semi-frame, style of cut No. _ es . 12 00 
s pede tal stand, revolving horizon, style of cut No. 
00 
w bronze frame, with revolving herizon, style of cut No. 4.... .. 30 00 
ey wood frame, stsle of cut No. 1, no compass, per pair..... - 28 00 
uze stand, see catalogue, per pair 36 00 
»:onze stand, see catalogue, per pair 5 00 
, wood stand, etyle of cut No. 5, per pair.. Acadcatirocensqebctibéatdibinas | Ee 
, bronze stand, see catalogue, BE Me Uichsiidtessansbepanccehes Sica one 9 00 
bronze semf-frame, style of cut RS Ea eae biped 3 50 
ID nd oak dss inns deus bau e and vacestaeatdeshs cons thteahassdeetndhh 00 
uadrants 
‘uadrants. 


rnish the Terrestrial and Celestial Balls for Masonic Columns. Price 
air, $16. 12 inch, per pair, $18. 
rial or Cel stial sold separate, at half the above rates. 
rge ior packing thoze marked with a 
ts accompanying each pair of 10, 12 and 16 inch Globes, at sbove pri 


*n single Globes are ordered, Quadrants are charged extré 
Their reputation has run out the necessity for description.” N.Y. Teach 


‘heir 16 inch pedestal stauds are magnificient.” Home Journal. 
ey shoutd be in every school room in the State.” Indiana School Journ 
new twelve inch, with reyplving horizon, are moddels 
and elegance. St. Louis Republican. 
eecriptive catalogue is jast published, and will be sent, on application t» 
acturer- 


E FRANELIN GLOBE MANUAL, 


An aid to the use of Artificial Globes, in illustrating Geography ar Astronomy. 
Swali quarto. Price 40 cents ‘ 
When I saw your advertr-ement of the Globe Manuel, I thougttit weuld sup 
i want very generally expressed by teachers in that department, hence, I sent 
vr it, and up_n the examination | have made of it, I th very completely supplics 


ut want.’ Ss. R. RUGG 
Superintendent of Public Instruct’on, Indiana 
‘ The Globe Manual is re ed—like it much—and intend to use it in my schoo 


fall.”’ DAVID COPLAND, Sprinetield, N. ¥ 


ULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK- KEEPING 


gle and Dc uble try. ac ted to common schools. « ¢ three distinct 
‘ad pred for e Farmer chanie and Mer« —- rice j Bookkee} 
ing Blanks, Merchant’s Form, 3 in set price 38 cen « Lec ‘ Farmer's 
Form, 3 in set cents. 
These books are too well known to need commendat ‘ ed to be th 
most extensivel sed of any work on Book Ke-ping. 


WC OID’S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY, 


etype edition, with a great many improvements, still retaining 
s of thh present edition, will be ready in October. 


MOORE & NIMS, 
Publishers, Troy, N. Y 
. , Trne. 
AGENTS: 
ARTON Montgomery, Ala. RANDALL & WILLIAMS, Mobik 
J. B. CLARK, Selma, Ala 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Pictorial Edition--1,500 Tllustrations. 
°““GET THE BESTT._?”? 
WEBSTER?S VARBRIDGCED DAGCTIOARRY 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


1,500 Pictorial Mlustrations, 9,000 to 10,000 new words inthe Vocabulary, Table of 
Synonyms, by Prot. Goodrich, Table giving pronunciation of names of 8,090 distin- 
guished persons of modern times. Peculiar use of words and termsin the Bible. With 
other new features, together with all the matter of previous editions. 


In on Volume of 1,750 Pages. Price $6,50. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES. 


Within the last few weeks the Publishers have received flatt2»ring testimonials of the 
merits of this edition from nearly thirty Presidents of a3 many of the leading Colleges 
of the United States. Among them are from Presidents Freelinghuysen of Rutgers, 
Walker of Harvard, Hopkins of Williams, Stearns of Amherst, Cummings of Middle 
town, Nott of Union, Wayland of Providence, Jackson of Hobart, Woods of Brunswick 
Lord of Dartmouth, Pease of Bu lington, Ballou of Tuf s, Gale of Galeville, Andrews 
of Marietta, Fishes of Hamilton, Read of Hum leff, &e., &c. 

Perhaps, however, the opinions of no gentlemen upon sach a subject, can be more 
satisfactory than those of our 

STATE SUPERINTENDENS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
selected f their qualifications to take charge of the educational interests of the coun 
try—more especially our great Common School system -watching constantly, with in- 
telligent scrutiny, every influence bearing in its direction. Whose opinion can be more 
valuable, therefore, than those of such gent!emen, as to the English Dictionary best 
fitted in'its Definitions, Vocabulary. Orthography, Pronunciations, Synonyme, [1 
ions, Tables, and other features. to aid in true mentalculture? The ft 
such) sources, are respectfully submitted: 

From Hon. R. Richardson, Supt. Public Instruction, Kentucky. 

No lexicographer has ever contributed so much to knowledge and i's d ff 
men, as Noah Webster. No elsborate work of the kind. in any language, has 
so widely distributed, or wrought such good resul's, as Webs er’s Un bridg 
ary. I-+hall unhes ! 


stra 


iow ng fror 


gly recommend these works, as, taken for all i il, 
series of Dictior es that can be used in our Common Schools in Kentucky. 
nan, State Superint jent Publie Instruction for I 
its rich and ample ps s sha.] often resort f 
ictorial Iliustrations; t ious Table of 
the per } | 

the new 

an Amer 

:inev 

tate Superint 

tion of Web 


ass 


> Super 


to Webster's 


f thie i ich I am acquianted 
nized in out ‘ graphy ¢ 
Fre m Hon. ; k, Supt. o Pub ic Irs 
The } ict ’ . ith the Table of Sv: 
wut high!y valuable improvements, make this 
sive and complete that bas vet made its appear: 
} 


in ort hog hy 


desire I d for in such a publication. 


From Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of P ‘ 
Webtter’s is b yond li-pute the book of th people, the minon standa 
among the gr: at m-sses, kc arned and unlearned, of « ur Land. 
*‘*GET THE BEST.’’ ao MReeTeR. 
G. & C. -RRLA Sprin rfiel 


Specimen pam] hlets of tl pew fen ures ent by mailon application. 





TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Sp oO Se. GO Ze mA 2 BB WwW Ot. 


4 


Head-quarters for Committees and Superintendents, 














We have established at our office a Heap-quartrers for TEACHERS, SUPERIN- 
rENDENTS, and EpucaTionists, where Teachers can have their NAMES RECORDED, 
their TESTIMONIALS FILED, and hear of situations, by remitting TWO DOLLARS, to pay 
the expense. We invite Teachers to forward their names and copies of their testimo- 
nials. We also invite Principals of Schools, and Committees in want of Teachers, to cor- 


respond with us. We are prepared to furnish, at manufacturers’ prices, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE APPARATUS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, SLATES, 


GLOBES, MAPS. Atso, SCHOOL BOOKS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


at the publishers’ prices. We are prepared to fill orders fo’ schools, colleges, or individ- 
* 
uals, at short notice. 
PIANOS. 
Persons desirous of procuring Pianos, or other M@sical Instruments of superior tone 
and quality, will do well to visit the Teachers’ Exchange. 
6 Terms Casu. Orders respectfully solicited. 
W. 8S. BARTON, 
TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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SOUTHERN TEACHER: 


A JOURNAL OF 


Home wd School Education. 


EDITED BY 


W. S. BARTON. 


SUL, 1860. 





‘MONTGOMERY, ALA: 


wontcowery MAIL CATORTC POWER-PRESSES. 
1860. 


TERMS: — per year, invariably in advance. 








THE FRANKLIN GLOBES. 


30 inch Terrestrial, with ——— and compass, on the mahogany frame 
with casters, style of cut No. 1. ; sabGuirscot spy « a 
30 inch iron meredian plane rn with casters, style of cut No. 100 00 
}0 inch Slate Globe on semi-frame, style of cut No. 6 cccvepeces, Ae 
16 inch bronze pedestal stand, style of cat No. 2, per pai 75 00 
16 inch wood frames, style of cut No. 5, per pair : asics oss 45 00 
16 inch Slate Globe, on semi-frame, style of cut No. 6... 2.2... -eeccseseeeee eee 1200 
12 inch bronze pedestal stand, revolving horizon, style of cat No.3, per pair.. 45 00 
12 inch low brenze frame, with revolving horizon, style of cut No. 4 30 00 
12 inch fancy wood frame, style of Cut No. 1, no compass, per pair 28 00 
10 inch bronze stand, see catalogue, per pair...... j 36 00 
*10 inch bronze stand, see catalogue, per pair 25 00 
0 inch wood stand, style of cut No. 5. per pair...... TO 
6 inch bronze stand: see catalogue, per pair. ...... 9 00 
6 inch bronze semi-frame, style of cut No. 6 * ‘esas ci ee 
16 inch Quadrants.... : Yougks A ; : 100 
12 inch Quadrants vt’ apeeceeeeeetace oan o@cone 80 
10 inch Quadrants. Seoasen Pees de nite wh : . 75 
We furnish the Terre strial and C ele *stial Balls for Masonic Columns. Pri ice of 10 inch 
per pair, $16. 12 inch, per pair, $18. 
Terrestrial or Celestial sold separate, at half the above rates 
No charge for packing those marked with a * 
(Juadrants accompanying each pair of 10, 12 and 16 inch Globes, at above prices. 
When single Globes are ordered, Quadrante are charged extra. 
“ Their reputation has run out the necessity for description.’’"—(N. Y. Teacher.) 
Their 16 inch pedestal stands are magnificient.""—-( Home Journal.) 
‘They should be in every school-room in the State.—Indiana School Journal.) 
‘The new 12 inch, with revolving horizon, are mopdels of accuracy, completeness 
and elegance.’’—(St. Louis Republican.) 
A new descriptive catalogue is just published. and will be sent, on application to the 
manufacturers. 


THE FRANKLIN GLOBE MANUAL, 


An aid tothe use of artificial Globes, in illustrating Geography and Astronomy. 
Small Quarto. Price 40 cents. 

**When I saw your advertisement of the Globe Manual, I thought it would supply a 
want very generally expressed by teachers in that department, hence, I sent for it, and 
upon the examination [ have made of it, I think it very completely supplies that want. 

S. BR. RUCG, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iladiana. 


‘ The Globe Manual is received; like it much: and intend to use it in my School 
this fall. DAVID CGPLAND, Springfield, N. Y. 


FULTON & EASTMANS BOOK-KEEPING 
by Single and Double Entry, adapted to common schools. containing three distinct 
torms, adapted for the Farmer Mechanic and Merchant. Price 75 cents. Book-keep 
ing in Blanks, Merchants form, 3 in set, price 38 cents. Mechanic’s and Farmer’s 
form, 3 in set, 38 cents. 
These books are too well known to need eommendation,) aud are believed to be the 
most extensively used of any work on Book-Keeping. 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF DOTANY, 


An entirely new Stereotye edition, with a great many improvements, still retaining 
the popular ‘catures of the present edition, will de ready in October. 


MOORE & NIMS, 
Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 
AGENTS: 
W. 8. BARTON, Montgomery, ah * RADALL & WILLIAMS, Mobile, Ala. 
J. B. CLARK, Selma, Ala. 
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